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URIEL ACOSTA. 


TuERE are in the German literature two dramatic 
poems, each of singular merit, though they are 
the works of two men scarcely to be compared 
with each other in mental stature, and of two very 
different periods: each, nevertheless, standing 
out in its day as a masterly appeal on behalf of 
the same great principle,—that of liberty of con- 
science. It is remarkable, too, that both the 
‘Nathan der Weise” of Lessing, (whose friend- 
ship with the Jew Mendelsohn should be cele- 
brated as a happy era in the progress of liberal 
opinion,) and, also, the comparatively recent 
drama of ‘‘ Uriel Acosta,” belonging to the class 
of Tendenz-Dramen, as they are called, which in- 
cludes such as are expressly intended to illustrate 
some particular moral principle or sentiment, ac- 
complish this design by the representation of 
Jewish customs and character, and by involving 
the persons imagined in a distressing conflict of 
— bigotry with the affections of domestic 
ife. 

We have not leisure to pursue this comparison, 
because we have now undertaken, not to write a 
commentary on Lessing’s ‘‘ Nathan,” with whose 
virtues many of our readers are probably ac- 
quainted, but to analyse the very interesting 
story, which Karl Gutzkow has so skilfully con- 
structed, and in which, ‘like apples of gold in a 
picture of silver,” he has set the precious moral 
that lies nearest to every good heart in the con- 
troversies of the Protestant world. 

We shall endeavour to tell the story in a 
straightforward description of the most critical 
scenes, from beginning to end of the drama, with- 
out any digression from the narrative, and we 
shall translate, occasionally, some animated pas- 
suges in which the persons speak for themselves. 

Let us suppose ourselves at Amsterdam, in the 
year 1640, at the time when the civil liberties of 
ifolland, bravely wrested from imperial tyranny, 
had acquired support and stability, as it seemed, 
from the wealth which rewarded its commerce, 
and the enterprise of its maritime adventurers, — 
at the time, also, when the cities of Holland had 
given an abode to philosophy and letters, and an 
asylum to the persecuted religionists of every 
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other state,—especially, let us remember, to the 
Puritans of England. Amidst the motley popu- 
lation of Amsterdam, then, as there might be amid 
that of London or Manchester in our own day, we 
find a colony of Jewish merchants, most of them 
refugees from the cruel proscription suffered by 
their race in Portugal. At Amsterdam, their 
community includes men of high mercantile 
standing, and men of eminent scholarship. We 
are introduced, in the first scene, to the physician 
De Silva, one who is distinguished for his scien- 
tific attainments, as well as respected by his 
Jewish brethren for his learning in the Talmud 
and the law of Israel; and let us observe, that in 
fact no religious community, with all the claims 
of their priesthood, regards the pursuit of theo- 
logical studies by educated Jay members, more 
highly than do the Jews. De Silva has just come 
home, tired, after visiting his patients; at the 
door he meets Ben Jochai, who has called upon 
him, during his absence, and is about to depart, 
when he is encountered and detained by the frank 
hospitality of his elderly friend. This Jochai is a 
young man of great expectations, the sole heir to 
the richest house in Holland; he has been tra- 
velling to finish his education, during the last 
sixteen months; but in the ensuing conversation 
we can detect, beneath his flattering politeness, a 
selfish, arrogant, and malicious heart. After a 
few words of friendly welcome and remembrance, 
they talk of Holland, and of the condition of their 
people settled there; and Dr. De Silva, with a 
somewhat pedantic manner in his “ firstly” and 
‘‘secondly,” to the amusement of his young 
visitor, sets forth how the Jewish residents at 
Amsterdam are favourably received there, for the 
sake of their money, which they contrived to 
carry off in their flight from Spain, Portugal, and 
the southern parts of Germany; also, because a 
Protestant people, venerating the Bible as here, 
must acknowledge the Israelites as the guardians 
of its ancient revelation, the children of the first 
covenant, and the race from whom Christ came 
forth; and lastly, because the United Provinces 
have had to struggle for their own freedom, and 
having experienced the woes of oppression, are 
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not disposed, since they forged from the iron 
chains of their bondage the swords of their eman- 
cipation, now to convert their swords into fetters 
for the Jews. He then reminds Jochai, with 
familiar congratulation, of the anticipated con- 
summation of his long engagement to Judith, 
Silva’s maternal niece, between whom and Jochai, 
while they were mere children, a betrothal was 
arranged by their parents, for the sake of worldly 
convenience, the father of Judith, Manasseh Van- 
derstraten, being almost the equal of Jochai in 
commercial repute. He is surprised and con- 
cerned with the information, that Jochai has 
found nothing but vexation in his visit, imme- 
diately upon his arrival, to Vanderstraten’s villa. 
Jochai tells him, that after having been kindly 
welcomed, as a son-in-law, by her father, who 
chatted with him about the choice works of 
foreign art, in which the goodnatured old man is 
a connoisseur, he went to look for Judith in the 
garden, and found her in a vine-wreathed grotto, 
seated beside a stranger, and intently reading a 
book together. She received him coldly, and 
introduced the stranger to him as her friend and 
teacher, Uriel Acosta, in whom he at once per- 
ecives a rival. Silva endeavours to remove his 
anxiety by saying, that Judith’s esteem for Uricl 
Acosta is no other than the result of sympathy 
with her teacher’s favourite studies, and admira- 
tion of his genius, which the professor characterizes 
with chary praise; he describes Uriel as a young 
scholar, who had at first applied himself to the 
study of jurisprudence, but who had, during the 
short term of Ben Jochai’s absence from the city, 
gained for himself some reputation, not as a phi- 
losopher, but as a clever belles-letirést. “I 
value,” says De Silva, ‘the style in which he 
writes, not what he writes; the soft accents of 
his birthplace in the South are still upon his 
tongue; but his heart is not with Judah; he 
feels kindly towards the brethren, but he keeps 
away from the synagogue; half Jew, half Chris- 
tian, he hovers in mid-air; he enthrones scep- 
ticism in the place of truth; and now, having by 
chance become acquainted with Manasseh’s family, 
he has succeeded in entangling the girl, not with 
the net of love, but with that of his intellectual 
speculation, so that her head is turned, and she 
funcies herself better and higher than the rest of 
the world, despises the ordinary restraints of cus- 
tom, and the natural promptings of her own 
heart. You must take her as you find her,” says 
he to Jochai, ‘‘ she will change her mind when she 
becomes your wife.” Presently afterwards, De Silva 
mentions a book, published a few days before, in 
which Uriel has outraged the orthodox doctrines, 
and impugned the theological opinions advanced 
by De Silva himself years before. He is very 
angry with the young writer for this presumption, 
and Jochai artfully takes advantage of the irrita- 
tion of Silva’s literary vanity, to obtain his help 
in the supplanting of Uriel Acosta. Their coun- 
cils are interrupted, however, by the sudden 
entrance of Uriel himself, who comes, quite un- 
conscious of offence, to take leave of his former 
teacher, De Silva, intending, as he tells them, to 
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travel out of the city, for the sake of quiet study 
and change of air, the very next morning. Ben 
Jochai, as might be supposed, is very glad to hear 
this, and officiously volunteers to furnish him 
with notes of introdyction to Paris, London, or 
any other distant place ; but Uriel declines these 
offers with cold civility,,and-talks of going to 
Heidelberg. De Silva refuses, at first, to shake 
hands with the author of the obnoxious book, 
and severely reprimands Uriel as a renegade from 
the faith of Israel; but the young student, not at 
all diseoncerted, responds with cordial expressions 
of friendly esteem, and only begs Ve Silva to 
read his book carefully, and judge it by its merits, 
instead of listening to the scandalous reports of 
his patients and acquaintance. The elder, some- 
what mollified, asks Uriel, in the hearing of Ben 
Jochai, and evidently for the purpose of testing 
the latter’s suspicions, how his fair pupil Judith 
will like to be so abandoned. Uriel answers, 
“She will have to go into the school of life, 
now.’ ‘For young ladies that is the best 
school,”’ slily observes De Silva; ‘ask her future 
husband there, Ben Jochai, whether he does not 
think so.’ Upon this, Uriel forgets his prudent 
reserve, and bursts out into a glowing eulogy of 
Judith’s character, the impassioned language in 
which he speaks of her leaving no doubt of his 
ardent attachment ; to overcome that attachment, 
and to prevent the claims of Jochai, her betrothed, 
from being infringed, being, obviously, the gene- 
rous object of his intended departure from the 
city. Butatthe very moment when he is quitting 
the room, the Rabbi Santos, a very supercilious 
and uncharitable bigot, attended ceremoniously 
by two acolytes with burning tapers, arrives with 
a formal mission from the Synagogue, to place a 
certain book in the hands of the learned Tal- 
mudist De Silva, who is required to read und 
criticise it, and to decide whether its contents be 
consistent with Judaism, and whether its author 
may be numbered with the sons of Jacob. The 
worthy professor is unwilling to undertake the 
office, when he finds that the book is Acosta’s, 
both from a motive of compunctious kindness for 
his unruly scholar, and from a desire to avoid the 
appearance of partiality in criticising the treatise 
written against his cherished opinions; he feels 
obliged, however, by a call of religious duty, to 
accept the commission, and he retires with the 
tabbi. Jochai attempts to condole with Uriel, 
and encourages him with the remark that; when 





he shall have set out upon his journey, the novelty 


of foreign scenes and manners will render the 


censure of his book, or excommunication, quite 
an indifferent thing tohim. But the new charge 
impending over him has suddenly altered Acosta’s 
purpose, and he exclaims, when Jochai, at last, 
leaves him alone,— 


After all this, think you that I am going 
For your sake, into banishment, Jochai ? 

I fondly meant to spare myself and Judith 
A struggle of the heart; but shall I now 
Flee, cowardly, the intellectual strife ? 
No; for, by my evasion, Truth would lose 





ta 


The glory of that boldness Truth imparts. 
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How could I think of flight? I am resolved; himself and her the embarrassment which might 
Hearts may be broken, but I wait the trial. have been occasioned if he had hesitated to sacri- 
: fice hi sli o Jochai’s claim, she passion- 
The second act takes place in the garden of ro Pa hay pease be his. and that, 
Manasseh Vanderstraten’s luxurious villa, adorned havine been elovaied endl chatted by hits instrue- 
with classical statuary, to the collection of which | tions she cannot sympathise with the vulgar mind 
the owner 1s extravagantly addicted. He appears | of the man for whom her father designed her. 
on the marble steps of a balcony, reading a list of | 4 costa attempts to convince her, that obedience to 
the guests whom his daughter has invited to the her father is her duty in this phe: and to per- 
Sabbath evening feast. He is surprised and/ ade her to let him go. He says God forbid 
vexed to find the name of Uriel Acosta. When that he should tivelee*ae tx impending 
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him? did not I tell you that he is threatened| ~~ * 
with the censure of the church?” ‘ And for that | phou knowest what hangs over me? The curse, 
very reason,” she answers, rather too haughtily, | The chureh’s ban, will drive me from your dwellings ! 
as we think, “I invited him here.” ‘“ What Azm | Thou must not, shalt not love an outcast. Yes, 
whom all the people avoid?” “ Yes, him I sent | 2 ™ay take up this doom, as pear ay ROROee, 

for.” “Oh, but he will not come,” says the But can I think of sharing it with thee ? 


ae \ , Pinder ca hen — tag He is about to bid her a last farewell, in spite of 
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up the avenue, and says to herself,— reverent, congregate under the balcony ; Vander- 
Am I my father’s daughter? I, cold hearted ? strate aed. rplexed and disp leased with this inter- 
What hinders me, to run in joyful haste, ruption of his entertainment, awaits the result ; 
And press my lover to my beating bosom ? Uriel is supported by the lofty countenance of 
My coward heart refuses. It must earn, Judith. A scene ensues of the most dramatic 
First, by an act of freedom, it must earn character. The stern fanatical Rabbi Santos 

The sacred privilege, to loose this yoke having, with imposing ceremony taken his place 
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by which our hearts, and tongues, and eyes are fettered. ; 
As yet, I have done nothing ; so I stand, above, announces the performance of an important 


And look upon the ground. act of sacrifice and purification. 


Ye that stand here, all sons of Abraham, 


Uriel in li ith the invitati 
el comes, in compliance wit vitation, That own the Lend éut 0d; aleb aly daddies 


and not expecting to meet a party. She complains 

of his intended departure without leave-taking, nCOCte They all pork ns As side, and leave 

and when he avows that his purpose was to save Uriel, except Judith, who hesitates between. }j 
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Rabbi Santos. 
And thou, 
Daughter of Vanderstraten, what of thee ? 
Dost thou not own the Lord our God? 
[She goes, slowly and reluctantly, over to the | 
others. Jochai and Silva draw near. } 
Uriel. 


> 


She too! 
How potent is the superstition’s spell ! 
Priest! standest thou on holy Sinai ? 
Hath Moses chosen thee to speak his word ? 
Who made thee judge or ruler over me ? 
Rabbi Santos. 
Art thou a Jew, thou knowest, it is God! 
Jochai (stepping between). 
What are you doing, gentlemen? De Santos, 
Take heed, or you will bring us into trouble! 
In Amsterdam we have the privilege 
Of doing judgment in the congregation, 
According to our sacred usages, 
But only upon Jews,—Acosta is 
A Christian ! 
All the people. 
Ile, a Christian! 
Judith. 
Oh, God save us! 
Jochai. 
He is a Christian, and you dare to curse him ? 
You have no power on him. 
Judith. 
Ah, for me 
This will be fatal, though it save him now. 
Rabbi Santos. 
If Uriel Acosta be a Christian, 
I have no more to say; but only this, 
God's blessing on the seed of Abraham! 
{ He extends his hand, in benediction, over the 
assembly. | 
Uriel. 
Who says all this ? who says— 
Jochai. 
I say, thy father, 
With all his family in Portugal, 
Abjured his fathers’ faith; and as for thee, 
Thou never yet, by any formal act, 
Iiast come back to the kin of Jacob. No, 
Thou art a Christian, and the alien Jews 
Are too much honoured by thy presence, sir! 
Manasseh. 
Yes, go wen; the Christian citizen, 
Acosta, will excuse us, that as Jews 
We eat and drink in our peculiar fashion. 
: Uriel. 
A Christian, J? Shall an insulting scoff 
Open for me a door of false compassion ? 
While yet a child, I learned the Jewish law, 
I was baptised. No holy man of prayer 
Converted us; no tales of miracle, 
No gold, persuaded us; father and mother, 
My brothers and my sisters, we obtained 
The Inquisition’s knaves to be our sponsors. 
And daily, past the martyrs’ deadly pile, 
Seven years, we went up to the Christian school, 
Half sick with terror. Oh, if fear indeed 
Make piety, then we were pious Christians! 
But merciful is habit; and when I, 
Yearing a chorister’s white robe, was bid 
To chant responses, or to bear the censer, 
Or in the school repeat the Christian lore, 
I felt that I was fortunate, that so 
Knowledge beyond the Talmud stored my brain. 
As Christian, I became the man I am. 
I shared the culture of this age, I bathed 
In the full sea of human learning, I 
Fed on the common air, the sun, the fields, 
My unrestricted spirit, and I loved 
The same things all men loved, I feared the same, 
I felt in every pulse a noble deed ; 
From history the bracing inspirations 





Of large humanity I drew; a man, 
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A citizen I was; a Portuzuese, 

That owned a home, that owned a fatherland, 
Claiming a right to live! But afterwards, 
We followed all our brethren, when they came 
Thence to the Netherlands, and here, being free, 
Hasted, each one of them, to cast away 

The stain impure of Christian water, so 

My father, mother, and their sons, again 
Were Jews; but whether J, grown up a youth 
Before we came to Amsterdam, would change 
My gentle Christian name of Gabriel 

Into stern Uriel, I was free to choose, 

And I will tell you freely, I should like 

To plunge and mingle in the common life 

Of general Europe. Wherefore do I not? 
Ask me not wherefore. Joseph, when he saw 


‘The brethren, who had sold him, bound in Egypt, 


Why shed he tears of joy? What is the tie 
Keeps us together, spite of the disgust 
Of squalid meanness, since we left the East, 
In seeming brotherly communion? Honour! 
That is the fragile bond of Jews to Jews, 
And honour pledges me to stay with you! 
For well I know, though, here in Amsterdam, 
Humanely tolerated, you are only 
A timid flock, chased from a foreign eovert, 
Who start and tremble at a Christian's nod. 
But once suspected, ye must flee the place, 
And wander on, Ahasuerus like, 
And wander, wander, wander restless on,— 
And therefore, since J will not, as a Christian, 
Lie in the shady pasture of repose, 
Whilst you may plod the dusty road in sorrow, 
I choose to suffer with the suffering,— 
Yes, you may curse me! For I ama Jew! 
Rabbi Santos. 
But if thou art a Jew, to mock at us, 
"Twere better for thee to be Gabriel! 
The book thy hand has written, to the flames, 
Thy person to the curse! Let emptiness 
Receive the prayers of thy mouth! Let plague 
Infect the air thou breathest! Let the glance 
Be deadly of thine eye, and let thy limbs 
Be made the playthings of a shudd’ring palsy! 
Hark; hear the curse that comes upon thee now! 
Let every door, at which thou knockest, roamer, 
Be opened to thee by some enemy ! 
Let every cup they hand thee, in thy sickness, 
Be full of poison to thee! When, at last, 
Comes the death-angel to thy weary side, 
Die on the road, with face turned westward ! 
All the people [bowing solemnly '. 
Woe! 
Uriel. 
I shudder, but it is not for myself, 
It is for you, who deem this pleases God. 
Rabbi Santos. 
Blind thou shalt wander, groping by the walls, 
Cursed be the hand which reaches thee a stat! 
And if thou fallest, open wide the earth 
To swallow thee, like Dathan and Abiram ! 
All the people {bending low again}. 
Oh woe for him! oh woe ! 
Rabbi Santos. 
The church expels thee, 
Curses the womb that bare thee— 
Uriel. 
Ah, my mother! 
Rabbi Santos. 
Curses the friend that, in thy misery, 
May still keep true to thee, and curses all 
lelated any way to thee; and what 
Thou touchest, or approachest, it is dead! 
Yes, pine and perish in a thirst for love; 
Never to thee a woman shall give up 
Her loving heart— 
Judith [steps boldly forth). 
In that thou liest, Rabbi! 
Manasseh. 
What? thou audacious girl! 
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De Silva. 
Take her away, 
Take her away, Jochai! 
Jochai. 
She has betrayed us! 
Judith. 
| will betray myself and you! Betrayal 
Of you, is to be true to God! Ye tremble, 
That curse from such a tongue has brought a blessing ? 
Then curse the gods, whom he and I adore! 
They are the true Gods ; rather worship them, 
As we do; for the prophet of your own 
Hath spoken falsely ; for he shall be loved! 
[She rushes to Uriel’s embrace, whilst the com- | 
pany pause in amazement. } 
Rabbi Santos. 
Tico victims finds the church instead of one ; 
This is no place for righteous men to tarry! 


He descends from the terrace, with his atten- 
dunts, and so departs, followed by the company, 
who are dismayed and affected. Jochai, as he 
goes out, threatens revenge upon Judith and her 
father. Manassch is overcome with perplexity, 
but desires Acosta to abide in his villa, which he 
and his daughter immediately quit for the city. 
Judith, as she goes out at her father’s command, 
exclaims joyfully, 

He is mine now! I've won him by the truth! 

And I will, now, make haste, and sue my father 

To let me wear the tokens of my love 

Before the world. Oh, tell me, Uriel, 

Have I obeyed the voice of God who moveth 

(As thou hast taught me) in our pure affections ? 

Oh let us hope! Follow me now, dear friend, 

Let us have courage, we may win the world. 


This scene brings the story to a climax, whence 
the fortunes of the loving pair suffer a mournful 
declension. Manasseh Vanderstraten has con- 
sented, without much difficulty, seeing his daugh- 
ter’s resolution, to receive Acosta as her accepted 
‘suitor. But we find the merchant at home, 
anxiously calculating his affairs, the state of which 
appears to be so hazardous, that he is fain at 
length to postpone the disagreeable investigation, 
with characteristic infirmity of purpose, and to 
indulge himself with the more grateful view of 
his exquisite pictures. Judith is present, full of 
gratitude and tenderness towards her father, for 
his generous concession to her love. De Silva 
comes, and informs Manasseh, according to the 
arrangement between them, that the council of the 
Synagogue have agreed to restore Uriel Acosta to 
their nembership, which is an indispensable con- 
dition of his marriage with Manassch’s daughter, 
provided that Uriel will read a formal and public 
recantation of his heresy. Unless the curse of 
excommunication be removed from him, it is 
utterly impossible for the respectable Jew to 
accept him as a son-in-law. Neither Uriel nor 
Judith seem to have considered this difficulty ; 
and to her father, with his own lax principles of 
religious obligation, it has not occurred to imagine, 
that the mere requisition of a profession of or- 
thodoxy, and acknowledgment of error, can be an 
obstacle to Uriel’s fortune. ‘Between you and 
me,” he says to De Silva, “neither of us really 
‘are much for the priests, we have too much 
philosophy to believe what they say, but I don’t 
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like any man to set himself in opposition to esta- 


COSTA. osl 
blished notions.” De Silva then, with very 
friendly intentions, visits Uriel in the house of 
Vanderstraten, and greets him as the future 
husband of his niece, and as one whom he will 
be glad to retain in the city, an ornament to its 
literary circles. He goes ou to tell Acosta, that 
the council of the Synagogue will not be too hard 
upon Manassch’s son-in-law, and that he need 
only submit to a brief examination, and then read 
a prescribed form of apology. Uriel refuses. The 
elder censures his refusal as obstinacy and conceit, 
and rebukes him for relying so proudly upon his 
own intellect, instead of respecting deferentially 
the orthodox doctrines a thousand years old, which 
have been the consolation of millions. Uriel per- 
sists in saying that he cannot, and dare not unsay 
what he believes to be true; and so De Silva 
leaves him, in anger, telling him that Judith can 
never be his, and that he must now go on his 
lonely path, and bear his curse upon him; lastly, 
he reminds Acosta of his poor old blind mother, 
who must feel the deepest grief at his contumacy, 
and asks him whether love, duty, and the happi- 
ness of others, seem as nothing to him in compari- 
son with his own fanciful pride. When Uricl is 
left alone, he meditates thus :— 


More than my love do I esteem the truth? 

I love her, but I should despise myself, 

If I could languish, like a silly swain 
Garlanded in a pastoral comedy, 

And melt as wax for love. What, I believe, 
And I deny my own belief? What, L 
Confute myself with coward perjury ? 

Not so. The glory of a man is Truth. 

His true conviction is a golden badge 

More honourable than if courts or kings 
Hang decorations o’er his honest breast. 
His true conviction is the battle flag 

He carries, or beneath it nobly falls. 

The common soldier, in the war of thougl|t, 
By true conviction wins nobility, 

And bears a knightly staff, which he would break 
Upon his own dishonoured crest, if he 
Basely recanted a sincere opinion. 

I will not do it. Whisper as you may 

That intellect is not so sure as feeling, 

And that I may indulge my love securely, 

I take my stand,—I cannot otherwise,— 
The pride of manhood, and my knightly spurs, 
Forbid me to recede, and stay my fears. 
And, if I were in error, to the truth 

I should be guilty, not unto the priests, 
And I will not apologise to them. 


These are noble sentiments, but not of the highest 
kind, by which a true martyr is animated. “ Hier 
stehe ich; ich kann nicht anders; so far does 
Uriel Acosta go, with Luther’s memorable decla- 
ration ; but he does not add, with Luther, ‘* Goté 
helfe mir.” And so he fails, as a brave and high- 
minded man, whose consistency is founded upon 
his sense of honour and self-approbation, instead 
of being founded upon his fidelity to the divine 
law, muy very likely fail, in such a trial of the 
heart as that which Uriel has to undergo. 

Esther Acosta, his blind, aged, and widowed 
mother, is led, by his brothers Joel and Reuben, 
tottering and into the room. The interview 
is touching and mournful enough, but the poor 
mother is comforted, when she passes her hand 
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over his face, as he kneels all bowed and weeping | injury,—literally, it is a mor tification or de: adly 
before her, by finding that the dreadful curse has|canker. The shame of his recantation is aggra- 
not deformed his features. She wants to see,—/|vated by accident, and by the malice of his jn- 
no, she cannot see with eyes, but she wants to/triguing enemies. When Uriel, distracted, bare- 
mect, and speak to, the beautiful lady, Manasseli’s | he: aded, with frenzy in his looks and speech, gets 
daughter who has loved her son like an angel, and|to the temple, the rabble of vulgar Jews at the 
whom she would fain know, and kiss but once, | gate, believing the curse to be upon him, pelt him 
before she dies. The brothers tell Uriel, that with stones, abuse and spit upon him. "The rab- 
they are going, with their old mother, to break | bins admit him, but they treat him with cold 
up their home at Amsterdam and reside at the | severity. They are determined, notwithstanding 
Hague, because the little trade, bequeathed to| the promise of a lenient reception, to make ay 
them by their father, is now quite destroyed, | example of the formidable assailant of their autho- 
since Uriel’s excommunication, and none of their} rity, now that he has surrendered himself into 
old friends will deal with them, nor speak to| their hands. They confine him, as a penitential 
them. This is told to Uriel without reproach, | ordeal, in a solitary cell, where he gives way to 
indeed very tenderly and consideratcly, but he is| frightful agonics of remorse and despair. They 
filled with the bitterest grief by it, and the more | choose to regard his state as that of one who 
so when his mother laments that he will not be| | repents his heresy, whereas he is groaning under 
‘near her at her deathbed. Judith comes into the| the necessity of playing the hy] pocrite in his 
room, and, guessing that the venerable old woman | recantation, which he has madly promised to his 
is Uriel’ s mother, affectionately greets her. Esther | mother and to his betrothed. In the meantime, 
Acosta says, the rigid seclusion that surrounds him, craftily 
maintained by Rabbi Santos to deprive the con- 
Yes, praise ny dearest son,—I love thee for it! vert of any chance of alteri ing his purpose, keeps 
ene him in ignorance of two facts, which, if he could 





A time is coming, all shall praise him, mother, 
He shall have us till then. 

Esther. 

That's sweet to hear! 

Oh for a glimpse of thee in my dark eyes! 
And now, when death will take me very soon, 
I cannot leave him with thee, 

Judith. 

Not with me ? 

Not with his wife ? 

Esther. 

Canst thou become his wile ? 

My child, do not elope with him; thy father 
Iias only thee. Give not thy father sorrow! 
Only one daughter has Manasseh, 

Judith. 

What! 
Do I see what it means? Oh, Uricl, 
Thou will not do it? 
| She looks upon him trembling with despair.) 
~ Oh, forgive ine, heaven, 
That I have ever dreamed this petty earth 
Could make us happy with so much of love! 
(She sinks at Esther's feet.) 


learn them, would liberate him from this rash and 
sinful vow. ‘The letters and visits of his friends 
are intercepted, which would have told him that 
his aged mother, worn out by toil and sorrow, has 
died from the shock of this affliction, and is now 
out of all trouble on his account; and also, that 
Manasseh Vanderstraten is bankrupt, having been 
ruined by the cunning practices of the revengeful 
Jochai, who employed his superior skill in mer- 
cantile business, and his own great connections, 
to bring the careless father of Judith to worldly 

ruin, from which he will only be spared at the 
price of giving her up to Jochai. ‘That all this has 
happened since his seclusion, and that she has 
consented to sacrifice her love for himself, and to 
be married to Jochai,—these things, in spite of the 
honest and indignant protest of De Silva, are 
carefully concealed from him by the rabbins, lest 
they might, as they would if he knew them, de- 





| prive the church of its triumph. Only after he 
has undergone the humiliating last examination 
A fierce struggle torments the mind of Uricl at | by the pedantic and arrogant elders, he is told of 
this scene, the result of which is that, unable to; the death of his mother. But the ecclesiastical 
endure the mute supplication of their tearful eyes, | sentence now imposed on him is one intolerably 
he rushes out of the house, to offer his submission degrading. As he could not endure to pass through 
to the rulers of the synagogue—Judith and his the long penance, which would oblige him to read 
mother are left, frightened at what they have un-| publicly, at stated intervals during a period of 
consciously done, and at the frantic vehemence of} many months, a recantation of his errors, he 
his manner. “It is for his mother’s sake he | chooses with desperate eagerness the shorter 
goes,” says Judith. ‘‘ No, he goes for thy sake,” | penance, which is to consist in his lying down 
the mother answers. Judith is agonized by the; upon the threshold of the temple, after “having 
thought, perhaps he may repent this step here- | read a document prepared for him by the rabbis, 
after, and she wishes to call him back, but it is | and allowing any member of the congregation to 
too late. step over his prostrate neck. This is w hat Uriel 
It is painful to see what follows, in the moral | Acosta is compelled to do. 
ruin of this generous and estimable man. Toa} In the assembly of his people he reads, fainting 
nature like his, sensitive, enthusiastic, and prone | almost with grief and rage, the hateful and false 
to exaggerate his own faults, the shame of a public | apology, in which the cruel priest Santos, accu- 
act of falsehood, though venial it appear to us| mulating terms of the most insufferable infamy, 
when we consider the great force of temptations | has made him declare that his book was written 
under which it was committed, is an irreparable | at the prompting of Belial, that he has wilfully 


Mother, he does not love us! 
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slandered God, falsified Scripture, and offended! fort each other. The poison operates,—she sinks, 
Israel, that his opinions were false and devilish, |—the father, the new-made husband, her unele, 
and that he is unworthy to live in the sight of! and the guests are called and come in horror, She 
God and man. After this, he falls to the ground, | dies, giving to Acosta her maidenly myrtle wreath ; 
and is carried to the doorway. The mean and Jochai is the husband of a corpse. Uriel, who 
malicious Ben Jochai cannot forego this oppor-| has sought the life of Jochai, and sent him a 
tunity to gratify his vengeance. He comes on, challenge returned with disdain, finds all his 
the first of the congregation, insolently attempting | anger disarmed by this calamity. Solemnly hold- 
to tread upon Uriel’s body, and as he does this, he | ing up the dead hand of the girl, he implores her 


would crush his fallen rival with the news, that | 
Judith shall not console him for that disgrace. 
Uriel starts up,—throws the scoundrel aside,— 
forces his raging way through the people,—defies 
the baffled priests and rabbins,—asserts the rights 
of his manhood and his adherence to the truth,— | 
and the church meeting is dispersed in extreme 
confusion. | 

The last act is the marriage of Judith to Jochai. | 
In the park and villa of Vanderstraten, a costly | 
festival is made ready ; the bridegroom endeavours | 
to excite the conviviality of his guests by an | 
affectation of hilarity and joy, but Judith, | 
splendidly arrayed for the hymeneal sacrifice, is | 
so reserved and strange, that none know what 
to think of it, and the occasion is clouded with 
anxiety. She inquires of her father and Jochai, 
with strict and repeated questioning, whether the 
bridegroom has yet executed, in legal completeness, 
the documents by which her father’s fortunes are 
to be restored. Having been satisfied of this, 
she goes through the wedding ceremony, and im- | 
mediately begs permission to retire into the 
garden. There she drinks poison. She meets 
Uricl there, for he, forlorn and broken in spirit, | 
can find no place of rest, no solace, and a myste- | 
rious fascination has brought him thither, on the | 
day his loved one marries his foe. They do not. 


reprove each other, but forgive, and try to com- | 








father to bury him by her side, 


And there shall rest 
The bones of a poor, lost, and weary pilgrim, 
Who journeyed to the promised land of Truth, 
sut never reached the goal. But on his eyes, 
sefore he died, a rosy veil descended, 
And that was love. Oh, see what love hath done! 
I go, I leave you to this world of error, 
Of doubt, of falsehood, and intolerance ; 
Heap huger stones upon the hearts of men, 
Who long, as I, to see the face of God, 
Without a priestly curtain, and discern, 
Immediately, the glory of his smile! 
I cannot bear the burthen any longer ; 


And Uriel goes out of the silent crowd, and when 
he has entered the grove, a pistol-shot is heard, 
and the story is all over. 
‘victims have fallen to the church. 


The priest says, two 
But De Silva 
is wiser, and says, they are two witnesses, or 
martyrs to a principle which the world does not 
yet comprehend. We are their murderers, he 
says, and let us not judge, that we be not judged, 


Go now, and preach 
The truths of mercy, tolerance, and love; 
And as for the true faith—I see, I see, 
The sanctities of old are fading now. 
Believe, what you believe! but be sincere ! 
What we believe,—for that we merit nothing ; 
How we believe,—for that we are accepted, 
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I.—GREEK TRICKS.—(A CHAT ABOUT THEM.) 


“Tur Greeks, indecd, try to deceive one, but 
after all they only succeed in making you angry. 
A village bumpkin will measure his cunning, I 
know, unhesitatingly against the wisdom and expe- 
rience of a gray-haired magistrate, who has thought, 
and wrought, and travelled, and studied mankind 
for fifty years, who can read that bumpkin’s| 
thoughts as if they were written on paper and in 
round text; who does read them, and there is an 
end of it. I am by no means sure that one man, 
be he who he may, can deceive another, if the 
other is fairly on his guard. I should be rather 
apt to say the former will doubt too much ; and 
heaven knows we are all of us sufficiently on our 
guard when we have to do with the Greek; for 





IN TURKEY. 
the very name of their nation is used among us ¢ 
synonymous with that of tricksters.”’ 

I might have said more, in defiance of Dean 
Swift's capital precept, never to talk more than 
half a minute at atime: but a something about 
the expression of my guest’s face deterred me. 
He was a Dahometan consul in the neighbour- 
hood, and had seen and known something of the 
Greeks; so I waited for his reply. 

“T think you underrate the capacity of our 
friends,” said he, musingly. “I am as well 
aware of them as most people, yet they have no 
difficulty in deceiving me. I will tell you some 
instances. A man rushed breathlessly into my offiee 
the other day, ‘Oh, sir,’ he cried, ‘pray lend 
me one hundred piastres; the steamer is just 
starting for Constantinople. I want to pay my 
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sister's fare ; she is going to join herhusband. All| he pleased at Barataria! decidedly the English 


your servants know me; everybody knows me 
for a respectable man. But my wife has gone 
out and taken the key of our money box with her. 
Pray make haste, sir.’ 

“** Why, who on earth are you?’ said I. ‘I 
never saw you in my life!’ 

“The Greek crossed himself devoutly at my 
having made such an assertion. I knew him in- 
timately, to be sure I did; and he referred to my 
servants, who were within call, for the truth of 
his statement. 

“¢ Well,’ said I, ‘if you are a rogue, you are 
the coolest fellow I ever saw. I will trust you, 
however. Here is the money, return it me to- 
morrow.’ 

‘*¢Oh no, not to-morrow, sir. In an hour, in 
half an hour; directly I have scen my sister off.’ 

‘Yet this man was a mere village cheat; and, 
as you hinted, Iam aman who has seen some- 
thing of the world. The fellow lied, I vow to 
you, with such address, that his very breathing 
was alice, and the whole scene one of the most 
masterly pieces of acting I ever saw. 

“Then, again, I have a neighbour. My neigh- 
bour has a daughter. This daughter is a girl of 
uncertain age; she may be thirty, she may be 
less. She is unmarried; we must make allow- 
ances. She came to me, the other day, wringing 
her hands and weeping. She was deadly pale. 
‘ What is the matter now, Katinka? said I. She 
answered, that she and her mother were to be 
thrown into prison by a French merchant, and 
for a debt which they did not owe. 

““ Now I know very well there is a little clique 
of Europeans at Barataria, who do pretty much 
what they like; and who sect themselves above 
the Law and the Prophet. I, therefore, inquired 
into the business; and I subsequently called on 
the French merchant. . 

‘‘ Between French and English there is, of 
course, a feud at Barataria; such feuds linger in 
remote places, long after they have passed away 
from more important ones. I endeavoured, there- 
fore, to allay the feud, and I succeeded. The 
Frenchman became chatty. ‘To say the truth,’ 
he observed, ‘the money is not due to me, it is 
due to my clerk; the man’s family have suddenly 
fallen in great distress, and he wants it.’ 

““* Well, but,’ I pleaded, ‘he has ncither wit- 
nesses, security, nor writing of any kind. His 
simple word cannot be taken in law.’ 

“This was my opinion, and I held it stoutly. 
The next day the young woman was summoned 
before the mixed tribunal of Turks and Christians, 
which judge of such cases ; as the French merchant 
was a mighty man, and several of the Greeks on the 
bench had dealings with him, they at once de- 
cided the case in his favour. ‘They did not even 
allow the defendant to speak. 

“This did not suit me at all. I asked the 
pasha to see into the affair. It apjeared as plain 
to him as it did tome. The plaint.ff had no case. 
The judgment was, therefore, revered. 

“The Frenchman grew angry; #n insult was 
offered to his consideration, He covld not do as 


were a pestilent race. He went to the Greek 


archbishop. His holiness immediately excom- 
'municated the woman who owed the clerk money, 
So I went again to the archbishop, and the ex- 
‘communication fell as harmless as the judgment. 
I got a good deal of ill-will in the business; but [ 
was determined if justice could be had in the 
country, two helpless women should have it. They 
did have it, as I thought; but mark the end—it 
is worthy of notice.» I studied medicine when | 
was a young man, and now and then am able to 
do civil things to people in consequence. I am 
a sort of gratis doctor for small aches in my 
neighbourhood. I was one day sent for to my 
neighbour. She had got the rheumatism, anid 
though a well-to-do old lady, had no idea of 
employing the regular doctor; for the Greeks 
are economical toa marvel. While I was talking 
to the old woman her daughter came in, she 
wanted something out of the strong box. It was 
just beside me, and I could not help seeing what 
was in it. There was a pile of gold; it was 
French gold; it was the gold she had borrowed 
from the Frenchman’s clerk ! It is needless to say 
I subsequently paid the money from my own 
pocket. I never felt a more keen sense of regret, 
and I may almost say, disgrace for the conduct into 
which I had been entrapped to secure ‘justice 
for the Greek.’ 

‘““A Greck wrote to me on one ‘occasion a 
strange wild secret letter, apparently composed 
under the immediate fear of assassination. He said 
that a Turkish officer had beaten him brutally, 
and then thrown him into prison. He implored 
me to have the Turk punished if there was merey 
in the land for an outraged people. Very well, 1 
set about it forthwith. I spent a week enquiring 
into the circumstances. In the end, I found that 
the complainant had been robbing his own 
nephew. The Turk was a witness against him, 
and therefore, he wanted to get the Turk out of 
the way. Yet the man’s complaint had a circum- 
stantiality as marvellous, as convincing, and as 
false as Defoe threw into his ghost story. He 
named place, time, and witnesses, he adduced 
collateral evidence without end: and he had in- 
structed his witnesses till they were as perfect in 
the lie as himself. 3 

‘* Another Greek gentleman called upon me to 
say that he had been wounded by a Turk; he had 
his arm in a sling. He seemed faint from the 
loss of blood. He could (or rather would) hardly 
speak. He wept silently. Again I interfered. 
I accompanied him personally to the local autho- 
rity. The local authority offered every satisfac- 
tion. In half-an-hour I should have brought 
imprisonment and bastinado on an innocent mal. 
Pity, or my good angel, however, induced me to 
call on the doctor with him as we were walking 
home. ‘The doctor is a gentleman, and a man of 
science ; I have faith in him; I thought, also, s0 
dangerous a wound might be inflamed by walking 
about, and subsequent unskilful handling. My 





doctor asked to look at his wound. ‘Then there was 


companion overflowed with gratitude till the 
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quite a discussion. A something about the man’s 
manner made me insist. When the blood-stained 
bandages were removed it is needless to say the 
arm was as sound as mince. 

“‘T hold my house by contract or lease from a. 
(Gireck. We drew up the lease in Greek together, 
then we each took home our draught to make a 
clear copy, and sign the next day. We were 
cach to keep a fac simile of the document in the 
hands of the other. Now, I can speak Greek 
fluently enough, but I have some difficulty in writ- 
ing it correctly. My landlord had observed this; he 
also knew that my interpreter was ill. He begged 
me, therefore, in a friendly way, when I met him 
in the afternoon, to let him write out both copies. 
I consented. ‘They are quite the same as the 
terms we agreed to yesterday,’ said he, when I 
called on him to sign next day. ‘Of course,’ I) 
answered, ‘but we may first read them over. It 
will not take long.’ ‘ No necessity in the world,’ 
said the Greek, laughing good-humouredly, ‘ but | 
if you wish it,’ and he did read them over. So’ 
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them an opportunity of showing an unpunishable 
contempt for the Turks. It is needless to say, 
therefore, that they took advantage of it upon 
every occasion. 

The office of despot gradually became one of 
very great authority; of late years, however, it 
has been shorn of its most important attributes. 
The jurisdiction of the despots in civil cases, is 
entirely abolished by law. The hatred between 
the two races, however, causes it still to exist in 
practice. 

It is a pity to add, therefore, that, as a class, 
the primates of the Greek church are utterly 
unworthy of any influence whatever. It is a 
matter of public notoriety that they purchase 
their places; and even when they have bought 
them, they are usually ‘“‘ ridden,” by the syco- 
phants of the Phanar. They arrive at their sees 
crippled by debts; and are obliged to remit a 
greater portion of the money wrung from their 
flocks, to satisfy the avarice of some influential 
toady at Constantinople. ‘The result is natural. 


did I'afterwards, and I found that he had added | The Greek church is as full of abuses, as was the 
inst one-fifth more to the rent. I remonstrated. | papacy when Luther and Melancthon preached 
‘Oh,’ said he, ‘if you English are so troublesome | reform. The highest ecclesiastical offices are 
as that I will not let you my house at all.’| made a matter of traffic, indulgences are openly 
‘Very well,’ said I, and went upon my way, | sold, persons of bad character are ordained to the 
though it was the only house then to be had in| priesthood for money, and holy frauds on popular 
the place. A few weeks afterwards, the Greck, | credulity are practised with the most unblushing 
not being able to find another tenant as he had | effrontery. In a word, no means are left untried 
expected, denied the circumstance altogether, | to obtain a full ten per cent. on the money the 
said the contract was ready, the other had been | archlishop is very well known to have paid for 
merely a mistake, it referred to another house | his place. There is hardly any legal baseness or 
and another person, about whom he wished to ask | extortion from which he will recoil in pursuit of 
my advice. ‘Oh, indeed!’ ‘I swear by the, this object. It is, therefore, but right to say, 


cross, and my eyes, and my children,’ said the 
Greek 1” 

I wonder how consuls, who speak nothing but 
English, get on with these worthiecs! 
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II.—THE DFESPOT. 


_grace’s cue to hang out a flag of distress. 


that he usually succeeds in it; and has seldom to 
regret having been tricked into a bad bargain. 

A Greek despot usually lives in a large rambling 
house, which belongs to his office; nine times in 
ten it is old, and wants repairing, for it is his 


There 


A Greek archbishop is a single gentleman with is that air of snugness and comfort about the in- 
avery imposing beard, and with the rest of his terior, however, which is, I think, the peculiar 
person perfectly swaddled up and immersed in | characteristic of the dwellings of clerical digni- 
clothing. His idea of good taste in dress appears | taries all over the world. ‘There are a countless 
to consist in putting on as many things as possible. | number of priests and deacons, servitors and 
The result is singular to behold. There is nothing | buxom ladies, living on the prelate. They swarm 
particularly grand or venerable about their graces, | over the house in all directions, and appear to be 
except their names, for they are called Despots. | cooking constantly, except on fast days. Go farther 
I have looked into the origin of this title, and 1 | on, and in a cosy room with cushions, a snuff box, 
find that in the time of the Byzantine emperors | a chaplet of amber, and a host of most sinister- 
it was given to the princes of the blood. When | looking clients, sits the despot. Ie is sometimes 
Mahomet the Second took the city of Constan-|a man of such curious ignorance that he cannot 
tinople, which was all that remained of their | trust himself to perform the duties of his post. 
empire, he left very great power in the hands | If this is the case, you will find that he has a 
of the Christian prelates; and was inclined to | secretary, who never leaves him. You will in- 
have left more had they ceased intriguing against | wardly acknowledge also that his secretary is one 
him. Even the most useless and astounding of of the sharpest men you ever met in the whole 


their schemes, however, do not seem to have 
destroyed his good-will towards them: both in 
ecclesiastical and civil affairs they soon became, 
in point of fact, the rulers of their flocks, and 
shortly after assumed the haughty name of 
despots. The Greeks took pride in bowing to 
their authority. The humiliation of defeat ap- 
pears to have been seothed by it. It also offered 





course of your life. You will not be deceived in 
forming such a judgment. In a very few years 
you will find that secretary (if unmarried) an 
archbishop himself; he might very easily be 
anything he pleased, if with such bright abilities 
he were only honest. 

Neither the despot, nor the secretary, nor the 
sinister clients, will | have a word to say while we 
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are there, so we must put on our wishing-cap and | archbishop will shut his eyes; he does not like 
become invisible. Let us suppose we have done close questions, even from a shadow. But, for 
so, and imagination will have no difficulty in| once, we will suppose him to answer in a plain 
enabling us to see and hear what is going on. _way to aplain question. Let us fancy him saying 

A mean, miserable, shame-faced fellow has that “the illegality of the marriage in question 
come to tell the despot that his sweetheart has is simply owing to some political regulation, such 
married somebody else after having been solemnly as Rayah women being, forbidden in some cases 
affianced to him. He has spent nearly thirty | to marry persons not subjects of the Sultan.” 
shillings in presents on her, he wants it back} Q. (again) ‘‘ But in that case can a fine to the 
again. He also wants fifteen per cent. on the | Greekarchiepiscopal courts, and an indemnity paid 
fortune which was promised to him. He is en-| to a private individual, set aside the Turkish 
titled to claim this by immemorial custom, and he | laws?’ The answer will be, “ Yes;’’ and there 
has come to ask the despot to support his demand. | could hardly be one which settles more completely 
A great portion of the archiepiscopal revenucs is 


the question as to the reality of the complaints 
derived from similar claims, and the prelate listens | made by the Greeks in reference to the vexatious 
with all his ears while the jilted swain relates 


Ss agar ae age ee oF igh ec ng persecutions to which they are cunstantly telling 
is misfortune. 1e claim of the forlorn lover 


us they are liable from the Turks. But the faet 
amounts to about fifteen pounds. The despot, | is, if a Turk raises a finger against them, they 
who knows the parties, says that the husband of| raise an outcry which is heard all over Europe, 
the jilt is poor, and proposes that the sum shall | while they will submit to be well nigh crucified 
be reduced to twelve pounds, in order that it may | by their own people without a groan. Of course 
be the more easily obtained. After a good deal} these facts do not one whit alter the justice of 


of whining about his thirty shillings, and some | their claim for emancipation; but it is quite as 





very clever haggling with his grace to ‘‘ make it 
thirteen,” the plaintiff will agree to this. 

If the husband of the jilt should refuse to pay 
up, he will be first imprisoned, then excommuni- 
cated. ‘The church will not acknowledge his 
nuriage, his children will be declared illegitimate, 
his wile will lose her rights. These are tolerably 
strong measures, but the Turks allow them to be 
adopted in simple good faith, and with a gencrous 


desire to let the Greek authorities do as they 


think fitting to their own people. 

If the husband cannot be caught, because he is 
the subject of some foreign power, or for any 
other reason, some or all of the members of the 


delinquent’s family are imprisoned and excom- | 
No matter for what reason a woman | 


municated. 
refuses to marry aman who has been affianced to 
her, no matter why a man may refuse a woman 


in the same position, or how valid soever their 
reasons may be, this claim for damages will stand | 


good; and the law is far too profitable to the 
despots (who get 2 fat slice of the money) to be 
in any danger of repeal or modification. In vain 
the husband or wife of the delinquent may cry 
out that a fraud has been practised on them, that 
they had no idea the partner they had chosen 
was under any previous engagement, and that the 
obligation to pay immediately fifteen per cent. on 
their fortune will plunge them in years of em- 
barrassment. Such is the law of the despot, and 
the Greeks voluntarily submit to it. 

Ict our shadows question the despot and 
hearken to his replies. 
who has married the jilt?” A. 
(J. ‘‘ Are yousure they are married?” A. ‘No; 
I shall find that out.” @. How?’ A. “ By ex- 
communicating the woman if she does not answer.” 
Q. ‘‘To her own shame ?”’ A. “ Yes.” Q. “ But 
suppose she nevertheless persists, how can you 
make a man justly pay fifteen per cent. on a for- 
tune which you are not even sure belongs to him? 
Again, if, as you say, her marriage is against the 
law, how can it be legalized by a fine ?” 


‘* A butcher.’”’ 


Q. ‘ Who is the man. 


The | in search of Europe who had been carried away 


| well to hear all sides of a question, and that we 
| should know how Greek gentlemen behave when 
they really are in places of public trust and 
| importance. 
I do nct know that I have anything more to 

say about the Greek despots which is likely to 

interest the reader. All their affairs are very 
much of the same cast as that cited above. None 
‘of them will hold water! Their proceedings are 
seldom right, either in law or equity—they are 
not always even decent; yet they enjoy great 
authority and infiuence, as we have seen. ‘They 

are destined to take a foremost part in coming 
history. They are the men with whom Russia 
has found it her supposed interest to intrigue most 
_perseveringly. Few of them have not some 
tawdry piece of jewellery which was made at 5t. 
Petersburg. It should be remembered too that 
they are the men who first raised the standard of 
revolt in 1821, when Solomon, Archbishop of 
Patras, unfurled the white flag in the markct- 
place. As they began, so they continued; and 
churchmen appear almost as prominently as sol- 
_diers in the historical picture (yet unfinished) of 
the Greek War of Independence. 
| Ill.—tTHE PosTMAN. 


| It is doubtful after all if Cadmus was really the 
‘inventor of letters. A great scholar, by whose 
friendship I am honoured, was telling me _ the 
other day that Cadmus was a mere typical name, 
derived, if I understood him rightly, from a Per- 
sian word. As I am ignorant of the Persian 
language, however, I cannot completely verify in 
my own mind a mere careless fragment of a lazy 
conversation we held together while watching 
the moon rise that pleasant summer evening from 
the haunted shores of the AEgean. Thus much we 
know that letters came from the East; but we 
know this only from the dim light of a beautiful 
tradition. It is said that Cadmus, son of Agenor 
a petty king of Phoenicia, was sent by his father 
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by Jupiter. Not having been able to find her, and | having deprived us of a pleasure which we have 
not daring under those circumstances to return to} hoped and dreamed about for weeks. Let us 
his country, he fixed himself in Beeotia, 1580 years | think this. Let us hope there is at least “‘ some 
before the birth of Christ: when he founded the | mistake,”’ for it were anguish, indeed, to fancy 
city of Thebes, and brought the lore of the| that those for whom our hearts are yearning have 
Pheonicians into Greece. It seems to me, in re- | forgotten us. That the bettering affection we 


calling this legend from the musty recesses of 
memories which have been rarely disturbed since 
I left school, as if there was a whole painful | 
history in the story of Cadmus. A history of 
exiled genius bowed down by wrong and petty 
tyranny; yet blessing and fertilizing by its mere 
presence whithersoever it went. I cannot re-| 
member at this moment that we know anything 
further of the wonderful discovery which changed 
the destiny of mankind so completely; and 
which is identified with all that is noble and 
elevating in the world. Speculation is idle upon 
such a subject; for let us look back into history 
with eyes as far-seeing as we may, there will 
still appear at the most remote period to have 
been nations as polite and learned as our- 
delves, to whom the wisdom of still more ancient 
times was familiar; who possessed many useful 
arts which afterwards died away in the dark ages 
and were lost to us. So we get into the mists of 
Fable-land and are lost also, straying far from the 
guiding lights of certain history. 

I am not, however, particularly interested in 
Cadmus and ancient inscriptions at this moment. 
The fact is I have been ‘‘ waiting for the boat.” 
Waiting with feverish and sickening anxiety ; 
with a parched mind for news’ from home in a 
distant land. Hour after hour has passed by ; 
and my ears have thirsted in vain for the first 
sound of the paddle-wheels striking the calm 
water; for the air is so still, the scene so quiet, 
and the windings of the coast so many, that we 
can hear the steps of the Water Queen long be- | 
fore she appears to our aching eyes. I think 
indecd that I have listened so often on this very 





cherish for them, the enduring love we feel—the 
love to which time and absence are as nothing— 
has been allin vain. That those to whom our 
very souls seem to be calling always; of whom 


we dream by day, and lay awake thinking by 
‘night, would not give us one poor half-hour to 


bid us hope on—to recall us one moment from the 


night of absence into the Garden of Eden which 
_blooms for us around them; or to spare us the 
torture of believing that we are too worthloss 


even for reproach. 

Did you ever know what it was to lead a life 
so imprisoned and cut off from all communion 
with your kind that your letters positively made 
you drunk? What° they had an effect upon you 
which was painfully exciting, and caused you to 
dash yourself against the bars of your prison, and 
to fret and chafe till you sunk groaning down for 
very weariness of heart, and then buricd your 
face in your hands, or turned it to the wall and 
wept with a terrible and convulsive passion? Did 
you ever feel that this was the time when the 
devil was busy with you; when the iron was 
entering your heart; when you felt, maybe, a 
rebellious and bitter sense of wrong that would 
not be comforted, and the consolations of the 
christian philosopher whispered their gentle and 
sustaining truths for long days in vain? Did you 
ever feel at such times that you were changing 
and hardening into stone beneath the petrifying 
influence of the mighty grief which had fallen 
upon you; and did you catch yourself often look- 
ing into nothing with fixed eyes, while your jaws 
were closed with a clasp of iron? Did you feel 
the gray hair growing, and the wrinkle deepening 


spot that I know the sound of the paddle-whceels | upon your forehead daily; and did you at last, when 
of each particular vessel, but this must surely be | some thought, angel sent, some softening memory 
fancy, overwrought. lof happier days came stealing over you, did you 
One by one within the last hour I have secen| fall on your bended knees and humbly pray to 
the petty traders of the place thronging towards | God to drive away your evil thoughts ?—pray till 
the little port. By their mustcring in this direc- | the sweat gathered on your brow while wrestlipg 
tion I know that the steamer has been signalled. | with the demon who persecuted you? 
[ shall keep my place, however, by the open! If so, you have known what it is to dwell in 
window; for I shall be thus able to see her at} exile. You can enter into the feelings of those 
least half an hour before she is visible from the | statesmen and sages who have been banished from 
port. Let me pass the time in reflecting how|many lands, and are now passing their joyless 
entirely we are all alike! How one man is not | days, solitary and unknown in the midst of you. 
inferior to another or the other superior; and | You can understand a part, and a part only, of 
how beneath the very dirtiest jerkin in yon the stupendous wrong which may be wrought by 
wrangling crowd is perhaps beating a heart as| persons being entrusted with power who are unfit 
anxious, and a lip trembling above it-as feverish | to wield it. You will endeavour to shackle and 
us mine. restrain such power by every prudent and lawful 
I know not, gentie reader, if you have ever] means at the disposal of earnest and thoughtful 
been in exile. If you have, I am sure that you | men. 
will testify with me that there is something posi-| It is to the exile and the hapless, to “despairful 
tively life-wearing in that ‘‘ Waiting for the| widows, pensive prisoners, and deposed kings” 
boat.” The blank dismay with which we learn} that letters have their real value. There is a 
that we have waited in vain. The carelessness} parable of Pythagoras, which says wisely, “ Cor 
ne edito’”’—Eat not the heart. rd Bacon ex- 
plains this to mean, Let us not be secret in our 





of some dull subordinate, perhaps, to whose care 
the precious packet may have been addressed, 
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griefs. It is a great lesson, which I remember is| about their work, every muscle is straining, every 
echoed also in one of those grand dreamy letters | shoulder bent. 
of Goethe. My Turkish servant, who has been, I knoyw, 
The principal fruit of friendship, says a very | watching me, goes silently out, and I mark him 
wise man, is the “discharge of the fulness and jas he struts along the path beneath my window 
swellings of the heart, and to be able to impart|on his eager errand, the last rays of the setting 
whatever liveth there to oppress it, in a kind of|sun falling on the shining ‘arms. He will, | 
civil shrift or confession ;” for diseases of ‘‘ stop- | know, be first among the crowd waiting for their 
pings and suffocations are as dangerous to the | letters when they are brought ashore. But still, 
mind as to the body.” an hour must elapse before the boats can return, 
Now there is but one way of purging our minds | and the quarantine regulations being fulfilled, [ 
in solitude and banishment ; and this is by letters|shall hear the martial stride of brave Hamet 
to dear ones far away. ‘Thercfore, it seems to me | coming back again. I shall spend it, pipe in 
that a cup so bitter can be offered to the lips of| hand, leaning over the rails of my balceny, and 
no man as the wrong which places him beyond| watching for him. The murmur of the sea, as it 
the reach of their delightful influence. At this|seems to kiss the shore chidingly, will be very 
present writing there is a vacant chair in many a/ soothing the while. I shall note, silently, the 
kindly English home ; and he who was wont to| broad track of light cast on the tranquil waters, 
fill it, stands sword in hand amid the ranks of} by one of the larger planets which has just shone 
battle, or keeping dull watch, a sentinel at his;out. So I fall into a sort of reverie. I half 
post. wish that the boat was yet to come, dreading so 
Let us remember often these absent friends, | much the near approach of disappointment. Iam 
and think the time well spent which is passed in| roused by the step of Hamet crushing the peb- 
communion with them. Let us picture them, ‘bles on the road as he comes back from his 
hoping, longing, sickening with impatience for| mission. But I know, before I have scen his 
news from home; and allow not lighter things to | rugged face and sympathising shake of the head, 
come between us and our sacred duty towards! that he might as well have stopped at home. I can 
those brave men who have girt on the sword and | tell it by his footfall. Eheu! it is not the quick 
gone forth to fight for us. smart tramp with which he brings me news 
Hark! there is asound like the hoarse murmur | from the home land! Bold Hamet is looking on 
of a distant waterfall! Was it fancy? No, the | the ground, and walking slowly. He has still 
sound is drawing nearer and nearer. The French|the utmost dignity of mien, but he appears 
steamer will touch at the island at least to-night. | sobered, knowing himsclf to be the messenger of 
No envious wind, no gloomy fog gathering over | evil tidings. 
the waters will rob us of our joy thistime. Hark} Well! there will be another boat on the 11th 
to the plash'ng of the boats as they row out to|of next month, and we are one day nearer to it 
meet the mail. Tlfow gallantly yon rowers go/ than we were yesterday—and, Hamet, fill my pipe 
dashing along over the summer sea. ‘They have | again—and send up the tea! 
stripped to their shirt sleeves, and look in earnest 
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Wutte the cyes of the million were converged | pell-mcll, in the furor of their gigantic wrath, 
in a focus on the warin the East, they have been! not only the ‘ nebule,” “ star-dust,” “ shining- 
diverted from the scene of blood to gaze with| dots,” and “ spangles,” of the celestial regions, 
wonder upon a single combat carried on in the | but the rocks, “ ichthyosauri,’’ ‘ iguanodons,” 
astronomical hemisphere. We confess, in the | “ dinotheriums,” and fossil skeletons of the solid 
name of our common humanity, that the farce | globe itself? And who, moreover, could have 
has proved an agreeable interlude—however it! resisted a smile on discovering that the celestial 
may have shocked our sense of unity—in the| farce proved to be the strict counterpart of the 
course of the European tragedy. Who could terrestrial tragedy? Let us explain. 

resist a peal of laughter when they beheld two, Are our readers aware that the Oriental imagi- 
astronomical knights-errant, armed with brazen nations of the ancient philosophers reared fantastic 
telescopes, tilting in deadly fray, and scattering , star-temples in the realms of space, and crowded 


— 
. 





¢ “Of the Plurality of Worlds.”. An Essay. London: W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 1853. 
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their chambers with a population of intellectual, | clusion of a volume authoritatively quoted by 


moral, and spiritual existences? that Fontenelle 
(about the close of the sixteenth century) draped 
them with the brilliant hues of French romance ? 
that Chalmers—with what injudiciousness we 
shall not say—flung a dazzling gilding, filched | 
from the sacred sanctuary, athwart their etherial | 
edifices ? and that the priesthood of astronomy, 
such as Arago, Herschel, and Brewster—ruling 
stars in the firmament of ecience—have challenged | 
for this ‘‘ Creed of the Philosopher ’’ the f. \ith of 
Christendom, and the hope of the Christian ? and | 
invite us to their observatories to peep in admira- | 


tion—as Bunyan’s Pilgrim beheld the Celestial | 


City—at their “ diamond palaces,” which, they | 
assert, are to be the future residences and homes 
of immortalised and glorified humanity ? 

It is this old-established theory which, we say, 
represents the Turks, the Oriental origin and 


waning influence of whose crescent power “renders | as our modern philosophers. 





scientific philosophers as evidence in favour of 
‘More Worlds than One?” “Ah!” the Mar- 
chioness (with whom he held his conversation) 
exclaimed, ‘‘ then I am acquainted with the whole 
system of the universe! how learned I am !” 
‘‘ Yes,” said I, ‘‘ you are learned enough in all 


reason, and your knowledge is attended with this 


_convenience—you may retract your belief of all 
that I have told you whenever you think proper. 
I only ask as a reward for my trouble, that when- 
ever you see the sun, the sky, and the stars, you 
will think of me.” Why may it not be regarded 
as a jeu d' esprit, complimenting, and ingratiating 
himself with, his lady-love ? 

Chalmers himself—borne away though he was 
on the wings of fancy into the cloudland of 
speculation—affects no such intimate nequaintance 
with the ‘stately mansions” of the firmament 
‘‘There is no end 


them a most appropriate type of the origin and | of conjecture,’ is his express affirmation; “ and 


ifate of our astronomical Turkey. 


Whewell (at|to the men of other times we leave the full 


least, rumour ascribes the essay ‘‘ of the Plurality | | assurance of what we can assert with the highest 
of Worlds” to him) is, in this instance, the! probability, that yon planetary orbs are so many 
aggressor, While the Western Powers find a ol he 
spectable representative, as well as, by the way, | | mighty Being who presides in high authority 
the priesthood of astronomy a redoubtable cham- | over this scene of grandeur and astonishment has 


pion, in Sir David Brewster. 
Shall we hesitate to telegraph the intelligence | 


worlds, that they teem with life, and that the 


' there planted the worshippers of his glory.” 
We confess we have been startled out of our 


that ‘‘the cloud-capped towers, the gorgeous | usual equanimity, not less by the presumption 
pulaces, the solemn temples ”’ have dissolved ‘‘like | than by the ignorance of our scientific philo- 


the baseless fabric of a vision,” 


beneath the|sophers. Does Sir David Brewster imagine that 


powerful lenses brought to bear upon the celestial | the subscription of his Creed by the total republic 
orbs by this Nemesis of astronomy—have, “like | of letters will prove an equivalent for the want 


the unsubstantial pageant faded,” “left not a’ 
rack behind,” save, perhaps, (horribile dictu!)\r 
dark spherical nuclei, robed, to be sure, in an 
atmosphere of water or fire? or stand astonished 
that Brewster should have rushed to the rescue— 
charged his opponent with ‘ love of notoriety,”’ 
and flung his mantle, ‘‘ powdered with stars,” 
across the crumbling and crashing ruins? 

We cannot pretend, within our narrow limits, 
to present even an abridgement either of the 
attack or of the defence adopted by the bellige- 
rents. We are heartily inclined, indeed, to adopt 
the language of Brewster, viz., ‘‘ To such a suc- 
cession of assertions and hypotheses it is scarcely 
necessary to reply,” and dismiss both parties 
from the bar of our critical tribunal. But our 
readers may not deem that we trespass upon their 
patience, should we briefly review the arguments 
adduced by the rival theorists, and conclude with 
several strictures demanded by the novel character 
of some of the claims put forth in favour of the 
science of astronomy. 

“Truth and fiction,” Fontenelle candidly ac- 
knowledges, ‘ are in some measure blended” in 
his popular and pleasing work on ‘‘ The Plurality 
of Worlds’”—a work the perusal of which the 
celebrated Horace Walpole said made him a 
sceptic. ‘‘I have had a strong fancy,” says he, 
“that every star isa world. I will not swear 
that it is true, but must think so, because it is so 
pleasant to believe it.” And will our readers 


believe that the following sentences form the con- 





of the royal stamp of Truth? or that the asseve- 
ration of Lardner will transform analogical 
probability into rigid demonstration? ‘ We have 
thus presented the reader,” says Lardner, as 
quoted by Brewster, ‘‘ with a brief and rapid 
sketch of the circumstances attending the two 
chief groups of globes which compose the solar 
system, and have explained the discoveries and 


| striking analogies which taken together amount to 


demonstration (!)—that in the economy of the 
material universe these globes must subserve the 
same purposes as the Earth, and must be the 
dwellings of tribes of organized creatures having a 
corresponding analogy to those which inhabit the 
Earth.” 

We must therefore strip this so-called creed of 
its stolen garb, and stigmatise it with the title it 
merits, viz., the air-castle of the astronomer, the 
sport of speculation ! 

Far be it from us to proscribe philosophical or 
scientific investigation. We would not even curb 
the Pegasus of speculation ; but we must protest 
against the immodesty of science, and prescribe 
its limits—an office which our accomplished 
essayist has nobly and ably discharged. 

Based although the argument of Chalmers in 
his celebrated Astronomical Discourses is, as Gil- 
fillan has shown, upon “ two truisms and three 
assumptions,” Whewell acknowl and we 
think correctly, that the revelations of the micro- 
scope counterbalance the revelations of the tele- 
scope,—that “ infinity in one direction is balanced 
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by infinity in the other,” and that it neutralised 
the objection taken against Christianity ‘that God 
cannot be the author of this religion; for He would 
not lavish on so insignificant a field, such peculiar 
and such distinguishing attentions, as are ascribed 
to Him in the Old and New Testament.” 

‘It is the time,” says Chalmers, ‘‘ which the 
plan of our salvation requires, that startles all 
those on whom this argument has any impression. 
It is the time taken up about this paltry world, 
which they feel to be out of proportion to the 


number of other worlds, and to the immensity of 


whose unending cycles the beneficent superin- 
tendence of Divine love will be lavished with 
unsparing hand on those children who are approxi- 
mating but never attaining the inaccessible 
| height of perfection in the highest heavens? The 
course of study is certainly ~well-fitted to impress 
the mind with such convictions. 
| Can we express surprise that astronomy—“ the 
| daughter of idleness,’’-—should have girded her- 
self for the fight, when geology, but yet a novus 
homo in science, charged her with dotage as js 
done in the following sentences? ‘ The vigorous 





the'surrounding creation.” And by way of meeting | youth of geology makes her fearless of the age of 


this impression, ‘‘why does not the infidel,” he | astronomy.” 


asks, ‘‘also look abroad at the magnificence of 
eternity ; and perceive how the whole period of 
these peculiar attentions, how the whole time 
which elapses between the fall of man and the 
consummation of the scheme of his recovery is 
but the twinkling of a moment, to the mighty roll of 
innumerable ages! as one incident in the extended 
annals of creation !” 

But Whewell asserts that geology suggests an 
additional and more satisfactory reply to the 
objection encountered by Chalmers. Does a 
survey of the scheme of the universe as presented 
by modern astronomy, comprehending not simply 
the solar system of which our sun forms the 
centre, but myriads of millions of systems revolvy- 
ing round the throne of Omnipotence, overwhelm 
man with a feeling of insignificance, and extort 
from him the Psalmist’s exclamation, ‘‘ Lord, what 
isman that thou art mindful of him? and the son 
of man that thou visitest him?’ Geology, he 
maintains, offers a revelation recorded on the rocky 
leaves of the book of creation,—attesting as it 
does the progressive preparation of the earth, 
during an incalculable succession of epochs, for 
the home of humanity,—to relieve and ennoble 


the favourite of Heaven, and evokes the grateful 


response, ‘I will sing unto the Lord, because he 
hath dealt bountifully with me.” 

Could we have condensed the geologic history 
of one planet, or carried our readers along the 
course of the successive periods,—the primary, 
the secondary, and the tertiary,—pointed out the 
successive vegetable and animal creations by 
which it was adorned and adapted for the home 
of lumanity,—humanity the climax and crown 
of creation, kings by right of birth, wielding 
dominion over the subordinate provinces in the 
kingdom of earth;—Could we have thus exhibited 
‘‘a scale of time for geologic succession corre- 
sponding in magnitude to the scale of distances 
which astronomy teaches us as those which mea- 
sure the relation of the universe to the earth,” 
should we not have produced the conviétion that 
‘‘that part of the creation in which man has his 
present appointed place, is the special field of 
God’s care and love?’ Not only so; but could 
we have planted the telescope ot faith upon the 
rocky foundation of geologic revelation, would not 
the graduated scale of progression which stretches 
forward into infinity, have revealed a future 
destiny of everlasting succession and evolution 


for humanity,—a succession, during the course of 


‘‘Men have so long been accus- 
_tomed to look upon astronomical science as the 
mother of certainty, that they may confound 
astronomical discoveries with cosmological con- 
jectures.” Hence the origin of this astronomical 


war. 
But who shall dare follow the fiery flight of our 





| 
| 


Nemesis, when he darts to “the outskirts of 
creation,’’—reveals to our wondering gaze ne- 
bule ‘‘in globular clusters in every stage of 
condensation,”—returns from the extreme verge 
of the universe, to the fixed stars, with the infor- 





‘mation that they are not “of exactly the same 


nature as the sun,’’—and arrives from the planets 
in our solar system fraught with the intelligence 
that so far as he could judge from the “ cork” 
density of his mass, the only creatures that could 
tenant the surface of Saturn are, ‘ aqueous gela- 
tinous creatures, too sluggish almost to be deemed 
alive, floating in their ice-cold waters, shrouded 
for ever by their humid skies;” that Jupiter is 
‘‘a mere mass of water with perhaps a few cinders 
at the centre, and an envelope of clouds around 
it,” peopled with ‘‘embryo lumps of vitality,” 
‘‘ boneless, watery, pulpy creatures;” that Mars 
is stocked with ‘‘land and sea saurians;” that 
the Moon,—the silver moon, the goddess of the 
poet, mistress of the lover, and handmaid of the 
earth,— presented a ‘‘ furrowed and _ pimpled 
visage,” and is blustering forth scoris, ashes, 
and liquid lava over the tracts of voleanic barren- 
ness and desolation; that the Asteroids are but 
‘‘abnormal, planetoidal lumps ;” that only such 
‘microscopic creatures with siliceous coverings,” 
which are almost indestructible by heat, crawl on 
the surface of Venus; and that Mercury possesses 
“none of those conditions that make animal 
existence conceivable ?” 

He arrives thus at the conclusion that “ the 
earth’s orbit isthetemperate zone of the solar system,” 
that the carth alone presents that physical condition 
adapted for the home of humanity, and is, in a 
word, the domestic hearth of the solar system. 
We are not called upon to homologate the theory 
elaborated by our essayist ; but we must be per- 


‘| mitted to declare our conviction that Brewster has 


laboured unsuccessfully to disprove its conclu- 
sions, and that its author has exhibited in its 
construction not only the modesty but the humi- 
lity of true science,—a spirit, the neglect of which 
has urged our astronomers to bound per saltwm on 
the back of their hobby-horse, analogy, to 4 
“ Plurality of Worlds.” 
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We said that we had been startled not less by the 
presumption than by the ignorance of some of our 
scientific philosophers,—a shock to which we should 
not have been subjected had they not,—dazzled 
we presume, by the sheen of the gems of heaven, 
—blinded themselves to the tedious tardiness of 
the development of physical, as well as of sacred 
revelation. We have already alluded to their pre- 
sumption in attempting to foist probability as a de- 
monstration into the ‘Creed of the Philosopher ;” 
who will credit us when we announce that Brew- 
ster displays his ignorance in affirming that “‘ pro- 
gression vs not characteristic of the history of man ?” 
Does he deny that the geologic history of the 
physical structure of the earth reveals a succession 
of epochs serially characterised by superior excel- 
lence? or that this graduated scale of progression 
finds its counterpart in the history of the human 
race? Will not the veriest tyro in history assure 
him that the primary epoch was abruptly hurled 
into oblivion by the deluge? that the secondary 
was shrouded in fire and blood at the destruction 
of Jerusalem? and that the tertiary rolls on its 
current ceaseless course ‘‘down the ringing grooves 
of change?” Can he refuse to acknowledge that 
humanity, Christianity, and civilisation have, from 
a common centre of distribution, extended their 
gradual sway to the circumference of the globe ? 
Granted that darkness has eclipsed, and ruin 
devastated the imperial centres of civilisation of 
antiquity; has not the torch of knowledge and 
civilisation, when it dropped fronr the hands of a 
predecessor, been taken up and carried onwards 
towards the great goal,—the future destiny of 
humanity ? 

Shall we repeat, that the revelation of truth— 
truth physical as well as sacred—is characterised 
by a similar tardiness of evolution? that the sun 
of sacred revelation shed first the dimness of 
dawn, afterwards a crescent twilight, and lastly, 
a briliant noon across the firmament of the mind 
of humanity? And must we remind him that 
the genealogy of astronomy dates from the astro- 
logical prognostications of Chaldean shepherds— 
reveals to us the discoveries of a Galileo, a Coper- 
nicus, a Newton, and a Herschel, regarding the 
scheme of the universe, in a periodic succession, 
the arithmetical or geometrical progression of 
which we leave for the more expert calculators of 
astronomy? Tell us not that progress is not cha- 
racteristic of humanity—of science—of the uni- 
verse itself! And,.by the way, though we cannot 
discuss the merits of the nebular hypothesis—with 
the adoption of which Brewster taunts our essayist 
—would not analogy, we ask, induce us to believe 
that since the crust (and nucleus, for aught we 
ean tell) of our planet assumed its present form, 
in accordance with the physical laws of the uni- 
verse, the plurality of worlds are subjected to the 
same processes, even in their formation and origin? 
“Pourquoi non?” Be that as it may, 


#tagnation is an universal curse. 
There is nothing stands still—so old sages declare, 
But the world’s ever changing in earth, sea, and air ; 
All the powers of nature, in truth if we trace, 

hat are they ?—what are they, but ranning a race ? 


‘Inot be removed for ever? 
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The worlds they call wanderers rolling on high, 
That enlighten the earth and enliven the sky, 

Going hundreds of miles in a minute through space, 
What are they ?—what are they, but running a race? 


Whither ? 


Astronomy answers “a@ (alpha) Cygni.” 

But echo, only faintly “ Igni.” 

Had astronomers not ignored this progression of 
humanity and science, they would not have laid 
themselves open to the charges which a sense of 
duty to religion as well as to science, compels us 
to prefer against those unwarrantable speculations 
with which they attempt to saddle Christianity. 
Why else should they have deemed themselves 
called upon to “‘ wrest the Scriptures,”’ and warp 
them into conformity with their ‘‘ cosmological 
conjectures >”? Why else should they have palmed 
their theory of the solar system upon David and 
the Hebrew seers and people? Does it militate 
against the Divine authority of sacred revelation 
that the Hebrew seers or the children of humanity, 
in the infancy of our world, should have regarded, 
as undoubtedly they did, ‘“‘the heavens as a cur- 
tain spread out as a tent to dwell in” over the 
surface of the earth? Or should have believed 
that the puny ball of our planet, ‘ which floats 
its little round among an infinity of other worlds,” 
was laid upon “ foundations” that ‘it should 
?”? Nay, rather, does 
not the fact that the physical revelations of astro- 
nomy and geology have been accorded to humanity 
in conformity with progress—‘ nature’s unex- 
cepted law’’—furnish us with a new contribution 
to the evidences of Christianity? But, again; 
why else should astronomers, instead of sitting at 
the book of nature and the starry scroll of heaven, 
in the humble attitude of their interpreters and 
pupils, and in glaring contempt and contradiction 
of the spirit of the Baconian philosophy, have 
‘‘overleaped the barrier which hems in all the 
possibilities of human attainment,’”—‘‘ debated 
and dogmatized with all the pride of a most in- 
tolerable assurance,” and ‘‘ worked up an amusing 
philosophical romance full of ingenuity, and 
having withal the colour of truth and of con- 
sistency spread over it?’ Yet more; and we 
beg the attention of the teachers of the people to 
the startling fact—have we not detected “ the one 
and universal principle,” viz., of ‘no legitimate 
evidence,” which Chalmers attempted to expose, 
as characteristic not only of “the infidelity of 
astronomers,” but of ‘all infidelity,” the antidote 
to which, he maintained, was provided in “a 
most determined exclusion of every one position 
that was destitute of such proof?” 

Is this the mental discipline which modernity 
purposes to institute for the education of God’s 
“ giant-pupil,” the children of humanity? Are 
we to be charmed and dispossessed of our 
Christianity by the ‘music of the spheres?” 
Are we to climb the resplendent arch of heaven, 
a3 in “ The Vision of Sin ”—listen to the illusive 
imaginings of poetic inspiration— 

At last I heard a voice u 
Cry to the summit, “ Is 


the slope 
apy hope ?" 











To which an answer peal’d from that high land, | 
But in a tongue no man could understand ; 
And on the glimmering limit far withdrawn, 
God made himself an awful rose of dawn. 


Pass the arch of death, 
Then on a stair of stars go up to God? 


Are we, ‘ with that haughty confidence with | 
which some philosophers of the day sport the, 
















plausibilities of unauthorised speculation ’’—to 
transform “the old serpent”? into an “angel of 
light,’—exalt him in the firmament of sacred | 
revelation to a star of the first magnitude, ‘ Lu-| 
cifer, son of the morning’’—the guide and_| 
teacher of suffering and sorrowing humanity? 
Are we to be cajoled, we say, by the celestial 
harmony which the priesthood of astronomy have. 
evoked out of the spheres, into the belief that— 














There is no evil in this present strife ; 
From the shivering seals low moans, 

Up through the shining tiers and ranks of life 
To stars upon their thrones, 

The seeming ills are Loves in dim disguise ?* 









Let not our readers dream that we are dealing 
in vapid declamation, or inconsiderately launching 
wholesale groundless charges of infidelity against 
astronomers. Why, when one surveys “the re- 
public of letters,” we feel almost constrained to | 
believe that science, philosophy, and poetry had 
conspired together to wage a crusade against the 
citadel of truth,—against the sacred temple of 
Christianity itself! Where will you prescribe a 
limit to the introduction of new articles into the 
Creed of the Philosopher, or of the Christian, if 
their reception simply depends upon its possession 
of the stamp of probability—of a French pourquot 
non! ‘With your why nots you will put inha- 
bitants in all the planets,” was the banter of the 
marchioness to Fontenelle. ‘‘ Certainly,” he re- 
plied, “‘ this why not has the power of peopling 
them all.”” And mark the tendency and result of | 
this un-Baconian philosophy. Why may not the | 
atonement of Christ, it is asked, extend its influ- 
ence to the plurality of worlds that roll in the 
immensity of space? Why not? Do you not| 
allege that the physical constitution of man is not 
adapted to the planetary spheres? On the sup- 
position, then (for it is the merest assumption), 
that sin-saturated worshippers crowd the planetary 
temples, would not their Saviour require to em- | 
body himself in the peculiar natures with which | 


they are endowed? Why may we not—we the | 


manhood of humanity in this glorious nineteenth | 


century—discard the light of revelation accorded | 
to the infancy of the world? Why may we not | 
regale ourselves with the light and the worship of | 
nature? Why may we not sail smilingly and 
merrily, like foam-bells, down the stream of time ? 
Why not? ‘The heart is the true oracle,” my 
brother. Right well, do you know why not. 
But we must remind our philosophers that this | 
“« Why not’ isa two-edged weapon. Why should 
not our planet—‘‘ the domestic hearth of the solar | 
system’’—have been sclected as the birthplace 
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and cradle of the sons of humanity? Why should 


not their “elder brother’ have ransomed, re. 
deemed, and inspired them with the bright hope 
of future thrones and kingdoms in Paradise ye. 


stored? Why should he not have graved the 
scroll of the future with the illuminated inscrip- 
tion, ‘‘ Eye hath not seen, nor ear heard, neither 
have entered into the heart of man, the things 


which God hath prepared for them that leve him >» 


and have resumed his seat as plenipotentiary of 
earth, beside the throne of Omnipotence? Why 
not? And though we cannot subscribe the 
‘‘ creed,” we may homologate the conjectures of 


astronomers; and if the inquiry be put, why may 
not those orbs that roll in the realms of infinite 


space constitute the future kingdoms and homes 


_ of glorified humanity, not only would we reply jn 


the language of Chalmers, whose sentiments haye 
been unfairly quoted in support of the old theory, 
‘‘ We shall dismiss every self-formed conception of 
our own, and wait in all the humility of conscious 
ignorance, till the Lord himself shall break his 
silence, and make his counsel known by an act of 
communication ;” but farther add, Why not? 
We cannot draw our remarks to-a conclusion, 
without animadverting upon the claims challenged 


for astronomy in the magniloquent peroration of 


Brewster's discourse. Please lend your ear to 
the latest revelation of science in the nineteenth 
century, as promulgated from the professional 
tripod, as follows :— 


The future of the Christian is not defined in his 
creed. Enwrapt in apocalyptic mysteries, it evades his 
grasp and presents no salient points upon which either 
reason or imagination can rest. He looks beyond the 
grave as into a nebular region, where a few stars are with 
difficulty descried ; but he sees no glorious suns, and no 
gorgeous planets, upon which heis to dwell. It is astro- 
nomy alone, when its simple truths are impressed upon 
the mind, that opens the Christian’s eye to the myste- 
rious expanse of the universe; that fills it with objects 
that arrest his deepest attention; and creates an intel- 
ligible paradise in the world to come.” 


Had the author of the ‘‘ Vestiges of Creation” 
trumpeted the discovery of ‘the new heavens and 
the new earth,” in the arrogant and withal ambi- 
guous style that characterises the above procla- 
mation, would he not have been reproached with 
ignoring Christianity to the extent of denying that 
“the hope of the Christian”—future immortality 
and everlasting happiness—is definitely guaranteed 
by sacred revelation? Charity, indeed, demands 
that we interpret “the future of the Christian” 
in relation to the physical constitution and condi- 
tion which awaits him in the world to come, be- 
yond the grave; but we call upon the author to 
remove this unfortunate ambiguity. Granting, 
however, that he refers to the future physical con- 
dition of humanity, have we not shown that the 
theory of a plurality of worlds rested upon a basis 


of “cloud-land,” yet, indeed “ gorgeous-land; 


and that probability, though she ascend the ladder 
of analogy to the summit of the temple of the 
universe, clamours down to earth but a faint 
“perhaps.” By what legerdemain, then, we 

in the name of reason and common sense, pi ar 
empower the Christiau to lay hold upon “ 
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points,” on which either his reason or imagination 
can rest—‘‘to recognise in the eternal abodes 
(the stars) the gorgeous temples in which he is to 
offer his sacrifice of praise,” or, “ create an intel- 
ligible paradise in the world to come?” “ Vanitas 
ganitatum !”” 

But why will not philosophers patiently and 
perseveringly trace the footsteps of analogy? We 
have no intention of palming a ‘‘ physical theory 
of a future life,’’ upon our readers ; but when we 
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| ginal elements, and shall yet emerge out of the 


dust and the grave at the resurrection-morn, in 
all the gracefulness and glory of primeval perfec- 
tion, to tenant ‘‘the new heavens and the new 
earth,”’ does not analogy lend countenance to the 
opinion held by many of our ablest divines, and 
shared by eminent scientific philosophers, that the 
fiery trial through which the ball of our planet is 
described by an inspired penman as prospectively 
to pass, when “‘ the elements shall melt with fer- 





consider that the physical constitution of man— 
which presents the analogue of the physical struc- 
ture of the earth—both having been fearfully 
fashioned through a succession of periodic revo- | 
lutions, until they arrive at their harmonious pro- 

portions and symmetries—their characteristic | 
order, beauty, and activity—the one ‘‘ Cosmos,” 
the other. ‘‘ Mivrocosmos’’—when we consider, we | 
say, that the physical constitution of humanity is | 
resolved by a process of destruction into its ori- | 


’ 


vent heat,”’ is destined to renovate and reconstruct 
it for the future residence and home of regenerate 
humanity? We must content ourselves with 
throwing out this suggestion for the consideration 
and investigation of our readers, and trust that 
henceforth Sir David, as well as his honoured 


colleagues of the priesthood of astronomy, will imi- 


tate the humility of one not undisciplined in the 
school of science, by acknowledging that ‘ we 
walk by faith, not by sight.” 
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STORY OF THE MIDDLE CLASSES. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE WORKING MAN’S WAY IN THE WORLD.” 


CHAPTER XXXIII. 
Tue old shop in Bath, which, on the departure of 
its some twenty years’ proprietor put on a new outer 
garment of gilding, burnishing, and imitative 
marble, and showed the modest inscription of 
“Scopp taTE BagsHawe,”’ underwent for some 
time no other or more remarkable changes. For 
a period Mr. Scudd found sufficient excitement in 
the novelty of his position as master and manager 
of a large establishment, and in the flattering 
tribute to his self-esteem derivable from the re- 
spectful, and to him unaccustomed deference of 
his subordinates. But the novelty wore away by 
degrees, and though endowed with no very asto- 
nishing penetration, he soon learned to estimate at 
its true value that respect, which, emanating from 
nothing else than inferiority in social position, can 
be nothing more than a conventional semblance. 
Before he had been six months at the head of the 
concern, he began to feel the weight of the 
responsibility which lay upon his shoulders, and 
to sigh for relief and relaxation. By sedulous 
attention to his affairs, and, by the exercise of the 
commonest prudence and economy in his expendi- 
ture, he might have effected an annual saving 
which in the course of ten or a dozen years would, 
in all probability, have accumulated to a compe- 
tence ; but the dull routine of money-making had 
no permanent charms for Augustus, whose tastes 
lay in a different direction. Instead of making 
a nest-egg of the first fruits of his industry, or 
extending his business by the employment of new 
capital, he gave way to the instincts of his early 
youth by the purchase of a fast-trotting cob, 
“warranted quiet in harness,” and the “ neatest 
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little trap that was ever built,” in which, with 
Marie at his side, he might be seen in the early 
summer mornings and the long summer evenings 
displaying his skill as a charioteer, in the pic- 
turesque environs of the city. He found these 
recreations so much more agreeable, and unde- 
niably so much more healthy, than standing like 
a martinet behind the counter, or poring over 
ledgers and day-books in the counting-house, that, 
though he had at first thought of selling his 
‘“‘turn-out”’ after a few months’ enjoyment of it, 
he came at length to consider its permanent main- 
tenance as a duty which he owed himself and 
wife. Business, however, is imperative, and 
must be attended to—and this being a conviction 
from which, with the large concern he had upon 
his hands, he could not escape, he began to cast 
about for the means of shifting upon other 
shoulders the maximum of that responsibility 
which he wanted the courage and perseverance 
to bear himself. He knew that Dednail, from his 
long service and urious habits, must have 
amassed something considerable ; and he imagined 
that by giving him a share in the business, pro- 
portioned to the capital he could invest, and thus 
promoting him to the rank of a principal, he 
would obtain an efficient working partner in one 
to whom all the details of the concern were - 
tically familiar. After consulting with Marie, he 
took an opportunity of dropping a hint upon the 
subject to the bald-pated i To his sur- 
prise, Mr. Dednail, so far from jumping at the 
proposition, manifested the utmost obtuseness of 


comprehension, and could not be brought to un- 


derstand the nature of the honour designed him 
2a 
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until it had been detailed and recapitulated more ; renewed almost daily, kept the name of Sendq 
than once in the plainest terms. When, at length, | constantly before the public eye. All this and g 
any further misconception was impossible, he | great deal more of the same kind, was the work 
displayed no relish for the advantages held out to | of Blazer, the Co., and as the whole of it was at 
him, and excusing himself on the score of poverty, | that time of day a perfect novelty in a provincial 
respectfully declined a promotion for which he | town, it told exceedingly well, made a great sen- 
modestly declared himself unqualified. Doubtless | sation, and occasioned the transaction of a pro- 


the worthy man had his reasons. 

But the post which the cautious Dednail de- 
clined was speedily filled by a more enterprising 
genius. Within amonth from that day, the shop- 
front bore a new inscription, ‘‘ Scupp anp Co. ;” 
and Mr. Titus Blazer came down from London, 
and taking into his own hands the reins of govern- 
ment, commenced an entirely novel administration 
of affairs, in a style that startled all Bath from its 
propricty, and set the commercial world especially 
a wondering what kind of revolution was at hand. 
The old shop, which had for so many years been 
the model, ostensibly at least, of substantial res- 
pectability and the quiet gentilities of trade, put 
on all at once the most impudent face imaginable 
—monster tickets (devices hitherto unknown in 
the old city of Bladud), indicative of prices ‘‘ un- 
precedentedly low,” were tacked to every article 
exposed for sale; and announcements in colossal 
print of unheard-of bargains, staggered the good 


people of the town with the immediate prospect of 


advantages which they rushed in crowds to secure. 
The shop was besieged from morning to night, 
and fresh hands had to be engaged to feed the 
eager populace, hungry for a share of the unac- 
customed benefits. If the tide of customers 
flagged for a day, the premises were suddenly 


closed, and the whole of the shutters and half of 


the house front incontinently shone in flame- 
coloured bills, electrifying the public with 
the information of some portenious and tre- 
mendous sacrifice about to be made in their 
favour, and which would be unreservedly placed 
within their grasp precisely at seventeen mi- 
nutes past eleven on the ensuing day. Before 
that hour arrived the pavement would be blocked 
up by breathless aspirants, who rushed in the 
moment the doors were opened, and in the course 
of a few hours cleared off the valuables prepared 
for them. 
procedure, which was capable of an almost in- 
finite number of variations, was beginning to 
wear away, the printer was appealed to for new 
machinery of publicity. Handbills deluged the 


When the novelty of this kind of| 


digious amount of business, to the no small wrath 
and mortification of rival tradesmen, unused to 


‘such convulsive and spasmodic modes of ruling 
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the market, and indignant at the success which 
accompanied the progress of the innovators. 

The young couple, their vanity gratified beyond 
measure at the sensation they were creating, and 
deceived, there is no doubt, by the largeness of 
their returns, which exceeded all former expe- 
rience, willingly surrendered the entire conduct of 
the business to the control of Blazer, and gaye 
themselves up to the enjoyment of such pleasures 
as they considered the improvement in their cir- 
cumstances entitled them to. After the close of 


_a successful season, during which, owing to the 


machinations of the indefatigable Co., the firm 
had turned over something like twenty thousand 
pounds, Augustus, who piqued himself on a 
capital eye for horseflesh, bought a thorough-bred 
pony, entered him for the spring races, actually 
rode him himself upon the course at Lansdown, 
and coming in second horse, carried away a gold- 
headed hunting-whip as a prize. This success by 
no means tended to abate his equestrian ardour; 
and as it brought him into honourable notice 
among the members of the turf, whom he had the 
felicity of treating to a champagne dinner at the 
White Hart, on the occasion of his triumph, it 
opened up a connexion among whom, from tbe 
habits of his earliest boyhood, he felt himseif qua- 
lified to shine. He had always coveted the pos- 
session of a stud; and, as he already had stable- 
room unemployed in the rear of his premises, he 
came easily to the conclusion, that in devoting it 
to the accommodation of a couple of bay geldings, 
bought a dead bargain for the use of himself and 
partner, he was acting on principles of the truest 
economy. By what means he persuaded himself 
and Mr. Blazer into the costume of red coats, 
buckskin breeches, top-boots and spatterdashes, 


'we do not pretend to fathom; but certain it is, 





that one fine morning, when ‘a southerly 
wind and a cloudy sky” marked the state of 
the atmosphere out of doors, Scudd and his 


town and the surrounding hamlets and villages, |Co. were seen ambling on their bays, in the 
exhorting all who valued their own interests, the | character and integuments of fox-hunters, along 
comfort of their families, the dictates of prudence, | the Walcot-road towards the meet at the Cross 
or their individual peace of mind, to resort at! Hands. Marie, in whose education, as the reader 
once, while the means of so doing were yet open is aware, the practice of economy had formed no 
to them, to the emporium of Messrs. Scudd and | part, was scarcely less lavish in her personal ex- 


Co. for the supply of their every want. Circu- 
lars distributed by tens of thousands, and pene- 
trating to every house and every kitchen, parlour, 
and drawing-room, all bearing the same burden, 
were as common within doors as the handbills 
were without. Long columns in each of the city 
newspapers displayed their fanciful capitals on the 
first page week after weck, while placards on the 








penditure than was her husband ; conceiving her- 
self justified by his countenance and permission, 
she indulged in every whim of the moment, and 
practised an extravagance in dress after marriage, 
of which, prior to that event, she had not ap- 
peared to possess the slightest inclination. 

There is reason to suspect thatthe good-natured 
friends of the young couple, and they were blessed 


‘walls within and for miles around the town, | with a pretty large circle of them, prophesied very 
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confidently their ultimate, if not their speedy | 
downfall; but they were too considerate and too | 
indulgent towards the uncalculating and guileless | 


gaiety of youth, to dash their joys with gratuitous | 
This | 
appears tobe the general rule in such cases among | 
particular friends— probably because it would) 
appear an ungracious act to requite the lavish 
hospitality of a bounteous host with sinister insi- | 


admonitions or hints regarding the future. 
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ruled in that house were over, and that though 
she were mistress, he and not she was master. 
This exhibition of temper afforded Marie an in- 
sight of one of the phases of her husband’s cha- 
racter of which she had hitherto been in igno- 
rance, and she wisely forebore any further inter- 
ference with his will, which, she could see plainly 
enough, only needed the incentive of opposition to 
become tyrannically despotic. Nancy, grieved at 


nuations of coming evil; and probably, also, be-| having been even the innocent cause of the first 


cause it is much more agreeable to play the guest | 


than the monitor. But all rules have their ex- 
ceptions; and, in this case, Nancy Foster played 
the exceptional part, though, as the result proved, 
she might have done as well to have held her 
peace and suffered the inevitable succession of 
events to take their course. 

Instigated by her sincere friendship for Marie, 
confiding, too, in the sincerity of the professions 
with which it was received, Nancy, who had 
watched the proceedings of Mr. Titus Blazer with 
apprehensions of the most ruinous consequences, 
and had marked with pain the inereased expen- 
diture which had speedily followed upon his ma- 
nagement, took the opportunity one evening, 
while consulting with the mistress of the house on 
some domestic subject, to give expression to the 
real alarm she felt regarding the prosperity of the 
establishment under such rule. It was then that 
the true character of Marie’s friendship appeared 
on the instant. Instead of receiving the unwel- 
come intimation in the kindly spirit in which it 
was imparted, she fired up as haughtily as Betsy 


herself would have done at the intrusion of advice | 


by an inferior, and demanded to know by what 
right her housekeeper presumed to meddle in her 
private affairs. Poor Nancy had no reply to make ; 
but she neither apologised nor turned away her 





stealy gaze from the angry glance of her compa- 
nion-mistress, who found herself rebuked to silence 
by the tranquil dignity which she had not the 
power to imitate, much less tosubdue. She could 
resent it, however, and that, in a moment of pas- 
sion and vexation, she was mean enough to do, by 
reporting the affair to Augustus in such a way as 
to excite that young gentleman’s irascible tempe- 
rament to speedy, indeed instant action. Putting 





the worst construction upon the motives of the 
uneonscious offender, he swore she was afraid her 
money was in danger, and that she presumed to | 
be insolent on the strength of the trumpery five | 
hundred pounds which, at her own request, he had 
put into the business at the usual interest. He 
sent for her immediately to the drawing-roon., 
and, on her appearance, jerked her a cheque across 
the table for the amount of principal and interest, 
warned her that she had now no longer any pre- 
tence for questioning the prudence of their pro- 
ceedings ; and intimated that she need not con- 
sider herself a fixture in that establishment any 
longer than it suited her own purpose so to do. 
This being far more than Marie had either ex- 
pected or desired, she interfered, but only to make 
matters worse. The spirit of Augustus was 
roused, and he spurned her dictation, reminding 





her rather roughly that the days when a woman 


trifling difference between the young couple, 
quietly withdrew. In the solitude of her chamber 
she shed some natural tears at the prospect of 
quitting a house which had sheltered her from the 
days of her early childhood; and it cost hera 
sharp pang to repress their flow and assume an 
aspect of cheerfulness while she made the neces- 
sary dispositions for her departure. The next 
day Marie testitied considerable surprise, whether 
real or affected is of little consequence, on finding 
her prepared to act immediately upon the hint 
which her husband had so ungraciously conveyed ; 
and blamed her precipitancy in resolving to leave 
them in resentment for a hasty word. 

“‘ What do you propose to do ?” she inquired ; 
‘and can we be of any service to you?” 

“T saw Mr. Dilyard last night,” said Nancy, 
‘and he has invited me to remain with his wife, 
who is ill and needs a companion, until a suitable 
engagement should offer. I am, further, under a 
promise to Mr. Brunt to let him know whenever 
I am disengaged, and I shall do so as soon as he 
returns to Bath.” ° 

In fact Nancy had called upon Lawyer .Dilyard 
the night before, and deposited in his hands the 
cheque for the money, with a request that he 
would dispose of it in some safe investment pay- 
ing a periodical dividend or interest. The lawyer, 
judging from that circumstance that something 
unusual had taken place, had questioned her and 
elicited the facts. Perhaps the sight of the cash 
may have given a fillip to the cordiality with 
which he expressed his interest in her favour, 
and induced him to wind up with the proposal 
that she should become his temporary guest— 
though it may be mentioned, without any detri- 
ment to his general character for hospitality, that 
he happened at that moment to be casting about 
for a suitable companion for his wife, a patient of 
Dr. Silverstone, whom a painful affection of the 
spine had suddenly, and it was feared permanently, 
prostrated. 

In a few days Nancy had taken her position by 
the sofa of the patient, and there she found ample 
scope for the exercise of that total self-abnegation 
which was the distinguishing feature of her cha- 
racter, and for all those nameless little offices of 
gentleness and kindly affection which invariably 
spring out of it. The sufferer was one of those 
nervous, querulous, and unfortunate beings whom 
the extremest devotion could never satisfy, and 
who deem the slightest relaxation in attendance 
a cruel and barbarous insult; she could not be 
grateful for sympathy, because it never came up 
to her own estimation of her right to claim it, 
and her affliction had not yet taught her the value 
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of fortitude or the practice of self-denial. Nancy 
sought to interest her in other things besides her- 
self and her misfortunes ; and though this attempt 
was at first complainingly resented and opposed, 
it met with some small success by slow degrees, 
and superinduced a few temporary gleams of 
cheerfulness even over the sick couch. 

It happened that Dilyard had at this moment 
an empty cottage standing on one of the neigh- 
bouring hills. He had built it about seven years 
before, with a view to using it himself as a coun- 
try residence; but having done the work by 
contract at the cheapest rate, and being no judge 
of the materials used, he had allowed masses of 
the damp stone so common in the neighbourhood 
to be worked up in the walls, which, in conse- 
quence, exhibited symptoms of the sweating 
sickness ever afterwards. It was there that his 
wife, on removing te it one summer, had laid the 
foundation of the disorder which threatened her 
life. In spite of all the measures taken to cure 
it, the damp was found ineradicable—five suc- 
cessive tenants had abandoned the cottage from 
that sole cause, and it now stood empty of all but 
moisture, and bearing but a suspicious character. 
Being a provident man, and careful of the inte- 
rests of his family, consisting besides his wife of 
two smart lads quill-driving in his office, he 
rightly conceived that it would be a prudent 
thing to sell the cottage, since he could neither 
live in nor letit. Nancy’s five hundred pounds 


would pay for it handsomely; and having the 


cash in hand, he strongly recommended her to 
make the purchase. ‘‘ You know, my dear,” he 
said, ‘‘if you let it for forty pounds a year, and 
it is worth more than that, as the ground-rent 
is only fifty shillings, you will have thirty-seven 
pounds ten per annum for your five hundred— 
quite a little competence.’’ Nancy, pleased at 
the notion, readily assented, after inspecting the 
cottage, the leprous walls of which had been 
hastily indued with new paper garments prepara- 
tory to her visit. In double quick time the con- 


veyance was made out, and Nancy, having signed | ingenious, upon which he 


the necessary documents, found herseif the land- 
lady of a house in a suburb rising fashionable— 
but with an income contingent upon the arrival 
of a tenant. 

Hardly was the ink dry which completed this 
transaction, when John Brunt’s phacton, driven 
by his liveried factotum and angling-Jack, stopped 
at Lawyer Dilyard’s door. He brought a note 
from John, who had returned home the previous 
night. The missive called upon Nancy, in virtue 
of a previous agreement, to deposit herself and 
luggage in the vehicle, and to proceed with the 
bearer to the villa. The lawyer made no objec- 
tion, and overruled those of his wife, who bitterly 
deplored the loss of her new friend. John re- 
ceived her at his door with a fatherly tenderness 
which she had never before seen him exhibit, and 
led her into the parlour. ‘‘ Let me welcome you 
to your home,” he said; ‘‘ here you must dwell 
in future—for years I have coveted to have you 
beneath my roof; you must not ask me why— 
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have grown and improved of late !—you must be 
my housekeeper in the place of your friend 
Martha—and my daughter, regarding me not a? 
a master but a parent.” He turned away and 
rang the bell. Nancy, moved by this unlooked- 
for tenderness, felt the tears trickling down her 
face as she followed the servant to the chamber 
allotted to her. When she came down again, 
John questioned her on the subject of her rupture 
with Mr. Scudd, and her subsequent stay wit) 
the lawyer. He shook his head and smiled 


‘grimly on hearing of the purchase of the house, 


and told Nancy that she had been too precipitate 
in closing the bargain without proper advice. 
‘‘ But come,” said he, “‘it is too late to trouble 
about that; as you are henceforth to be lady 
paramount here, I must induct you into your 
office and surrender the keys of the castle.” He 
gazed in her face fixedly for some seconds, then 
motioned her to follow him to the library, ejaci- 
lating involuntarily as he went, “‘ Strange! Ciood 


God—how strange !” 


~-—_ + 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 


Not many months previous to the events de- 
tailed in the last chapter, Mr. Timothy Tatters, a 
well-known veteran of the road and the whip, 
who for something over forty years had driven 
one of the Bath coaches, of which he was part 
proprietor, daily as far on the London road as 
Newbury, and back again, had died. He had 
been famous during the whole extent of his 
career for flourishing the longest whip ever used 
for the stimulation of four-in-hand, and for draw- 
ing the longest bow of any man that ever ascended 
the coach-box. It was his boast that he could 
cut a fly’s eye out with the small end of his six- 
teen-foot lash, and though we must take his word 
for the truth of that assertion, having never seen 
him do it—we have had the honour of witnessing 
an exploit much more profitable and hardly less 
prided himself not 
without reason, as it helped him to cater for his 
domestic wants. We allude to the singular mode 
in which, when he felt inclined for a dinner or a 
supper of poultry, he would provide himself with 
a feathered victim for the table: all he had to do 
—and, as we observed before, we have seen him 
do it—was to select his goose as he drove over 
some common or past some wayside farm-stead, 
and by a dexterous throw coil a few feet of his 
long lash round the neck of the unfortunate 
gobbler, haul him up overhand in a twinkling, 
and drop him into the boot beneath his feet, 
whence he only emerged to figure on the festive 
board with the funereal accompaniments of sage 
and onions. Mr. Tatters’ tongue was thought by 
those who had the privilege to be his occasional 
box companions to be as remarkable an engine 48 
his redoubtable whip—like that, it never stood 
still, and like that also it meddled too frequently 
with matters with which it had no concern, gal- 
loping with incredible rapidity through iter- 
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_the end, and bearing such testimony to the owncr’s 


wers of invention as to bewilder an unsophis- 
ticated auditor. As a matter of course, ‘l'atters 
was a highly popular man, and like all popular 
men he made his way; and when he died, as 
even popular men must, he died worth something 
—or, as his brothers of the box observed, he ‘‘ cut 
up rather greasy,”” by which the reader may infer 
what was really the fact, that he left his widow, 
who was his sole heir, something like five thousand 
pounds in the three per cents. 

Like other men of mark who have achieved a 
notable position, Tatters, who had sprung origi- 
pally from a very low stock, had found it condu- 
cive to his personal comfort to ignore his numerous 
relations, and to keep himself, as he observed, to 
himself. This, his position on the coachbox had 
enabled him effectually to do, and during his life he 
had been no further bothered with the importu- 
nities of his poorer relatives, than to help one or 
other of them occasionally with a gratuitous lift to- 
wards London when business or the total want of 
it led them that way. ut no sooner had the 
respectable Timothy Tatters departed this life, 
and the report of the wealth he had left behind 
him got abroad, than his disconsolate widow, who 
wis now verging upon her seventieth year, and af- 
flicted with an asthma the assaults of which were 
but rarely intermitted, found herself suddenly beset 
with a whole swarm of tatterdemallions claiming 
the honour of relationship, and eager to share in the 
wealth which each and all seemed to consider she 
was bound in duty to resign by her immediate 
decease to their proper use and benefit. Among 
the rest, our old friend Diggs, or Eyes-and-Limbs, 
now grown to an incorrigibly lazy, lollopping, 
and drunken vagabond, the plague of the police, 
who had clapped him a dozen times at least in 
gaol for petty larcenies, came forward, and in- 
sisting that Biddy Tatters was his dear aunt, 
demanded to be received as her affectionate 
nephew, and endowed with a portion of her 
worldly goods. The widow was simple enough 
to advance him a small sum of money to give him 
a chance inlife. Diggs drank up the whole in a 
fortnight, and bosieged her for more, and what 
was worse, brought a tribe of cousins in his train, 
who, presuming on his success, pestered her for 
similar demonstrations of regard. The poor 
woman found herself half worried to death, and 
in the extremity of her despair applied to Dilyard, 
her trustee, for the means of relief. 

The application was made at the right nick of 
time, when relief was preparing for her by a 
mode of which she had not the slightest concep- 
tion. An angel of mercy in the person of our 
pious and unctuous friend, Mr. Philip Sneaks, 
was already stooping to take her under his wing. 
Already, the silken bonds of Hymen were pre- 
pared for the persecuted and unprotected widow. 
Already, without the remotest suspicion on her 
part of the raptures in store for her, had she been 
disposed of by the benevolent lawyer to the 


amiable Sneaks for the consideration of five hun- 
dred pounds of sterling money of the lawful coin 
of Great Britain, to be paid down on the day of 
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marriage. The contract had been already drawn 
up and signed by both parties, who only waited 
for a feasible opportunity to brvach the. delicate 
business, when Mrs. Tatters appeared in the 
lawyer's office to make her moan. 

“‘ My dear madam,” said Dilyard, when he had 
heard to the end of her story, ‘this is really 
a most wretched species of annoyance to which 
you must not be subjected.” 

‘‘ Nor I wunt, nether,” said she, ‘‘ rot me if I 
do—ugh, ugh! ugh! O, my complaint!” 

‘‘ But you see, madam, it is a delicate affair, 
and of course we must have regard to your 
feelings in any measures we may adopt re 

‘‘QO gammon about feelins, an’ all that—ugh, 
ugh! I want my house cleared of the varmints— 
and if nuth’n else’ll do it, d’rat me if I don’t 
send for—ugh, ugh !—send for a constable—ugh, 
ugh! O my blessed breath !”’ : 

“But yet, we must not be too hasty, you 
know. Let me see; I will think the matter 
over, and to-night, or at the latest by to-morrow 
morning, I will send a gentleman to wait upon 
you, with whom you can consult in perfect confi- 
dence as to the best means of abating this abomi- 
nable nuisance.” 

The widow, giving utterance to a vigouros 
determination not to ‘‘stand it much longer,” 
took her leave. 

The way was thus made plain for the self- 
sacrificing Sneaks, who, without loss of time, 
arrayed in sober and gentlemanly garb, his 
unctuous countenance beaming with benevolence, 
pursued his way to Kingsmead-strect, where 
stood the residence of Mrs. Tatters, and with the 
most easy and gracious urbanity introduced him- 
self to the afflicted and persecuted relict of the 
defunct coachman. Biddy, flattered by the suavity 
of his manners and the affectionate tone of con- 
sideration and condolence that characterised his 
conversation, poured her sorrows into his willing 
ear with as much volubility as was consistent 
with the wheezing and disorganized condition of 
her breathing apparatus. Sneaks, who, from his 
innate modesty, was the most accomplished lis- 
tener in the world, heard her to the end, and it 
would have done your heart good to have wit- 
nessed the virtuous indignation which swelled his 
breast and flushed his countenance, when the 
disjointed narrative, interrupted by many distres- 
sing fits of coughing, came at length to a conclu- 
sion. 

‘‘ My dear madam,” said he, and as he spoke 
he laid his white cambric upon his breast and 
breathed a sigh of sympathy, “‘ you are under- 
going nothing short of martyrdom, and you must 
be rescued from it at any cost.” 

‘« It’s a heverlastin werrit,” she rejoined, “ ugh, 
ugh! an’ blest if I stan any more on it.” 

As propitious fate would have it, at this parti- 
cular crisis in bolted the vagabond Diggs, stag- 
gering a little under the influence of his morning 
libations, the cost of which had drained his pocket 
of his last coin. Not perceiving Sneaks, who sat 
in the shadow of a screen, he threw himself into 
an easy chair and extending his muddy legs on a 
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footstool, began a hiccupping demand upon his| are occasionally to be remarked in the course of 
relative. human affairs, that while he lay in prison on this 
‘Come, old lady,” he roared, “‘ here I am you | trifling charge, doubtless making the best use of 
see, cleaned out again, d—n me, and must have | the opportunity of reflection his solitude afforded 
some tin—hand us a crown, aunty—hang it, I’m|him, a more serious accusation—that of robbing 
as good as a son to you, and if you had any | a hen-roost—was preferred against him by one of 
heart you’d make a gentleman of me.” Mr. Sneaks’ tenants. Thus, when discharged for 
‘‘ Reprobate !”’ cried Sneaks, coming forward | drunkenness, he was re-consigned to Grove-strect 
with one hand beneath his coat-tail, and the fore-|to await his trial for the more weighty offence, 
finger of the other quivering admonishingly— and his incarceration thus indefinitely prolonged, 
‘“‘abandoned, unfeeling, and unprincipled repro- | as much, as it may be easily conceived, to his own 
bate! by what right dare you to invade this lady’s | chagrin as to the relief and delectation of the 
residence and pollute it by your drunken pre- aged widow. 
sence ?’ Need we go on to relate how, after achieving 
“No more drunk than you!” said Diggs, ‘‘ who | this happy deliverance, the benevolent and sym- 
the devil are you? I should like to know; and| pathising Sneaks grew daily in the good opinion 
what’s your business here? if it comes to that.” | and the confidence of the grateful and forlorn 
‘‘ Wretch!” retorted the other, “I shall not | Biddy Tatters—how he became by degrees her 
parley with you. Retire, sirrah! Withdraw!|Christian guide and companion, and more than 
would you bring the gray hairs of your aged | brother—how he entered into all her little trou- 
relative with sorrow to the grave ?” bles and griefs, and soothed her anxieties and 
‘‘ D—n gray hairs ! its a wig she wears, as you |commiserated her sufferings—how he insisted 
knows well enough,” returned the blackguard, and | affectionately upon the absolute necessity there 
with a wicked allusion to what he was “please :d to | was that a protector should be forthcoming, whose 
denominate ‘the old woman’s kecker,” by which | right and whose duty it should be to shield her 
he is supposed to have referred to the bronchial from the coarse and interested importunities and 
tube of that afilicted relict, intimated that she | assaults of the unprincipled crew who sought to 
was booked for kingdom-come in six months at) prey upon her very vitals! Be it enough to “state, 
the furthest, and that he, of all men living, had | that when she had been brought to weigh duly 
the greatest right to “scatter her tin” whether |all the considerations which he laid betore her, 
she were alive or dead. and when he conceived that his arguments had 
‘You are a vile and abusive scoundrel!” |superinduced what in such cases he was accus- 
thundered Sneaks, ‘‘ you have no more business|tomed to term ‘a suitable frame of mind,” he 





here than any other stranger—and again I com- {proposed himself as the protector it was indis- 
mand you to withdraw!” . pensable she should receive—offered her his hand, 
“You be scragged ! I shall withdraw, if that’s | his heart, his fortune—and was accepted. 
the word, when I like, and not before. Whothe| ‘It ain’t so much, ugh, ugh!” said Iiddy, 
are you?” “that I wants to be made a lady of—but if I can’t 
‘‘My dear madam,” said Sneaks, with the be Iet to live in peace without a husband, ugh, 
blandest gentleness, and turning to the trembling | ugh, I may as well have a gentleman as not—O 





Biddy, ‘‘have I your permission to clear your my poor breath !” 


house of this offensive person ?’ | And thus Biddy was married—and thus when 
“Ugh, ugh,” croaked Biddy. ‘I wish to!the blockhead Diggs, the charge of robbery not 
heaven you would—he wants to rob me—ugh, having been proved against him, he being able to 
ugh! the guzzling beast—take the poker to him | substantiate an alibi, came forth from his confine- 
—ugh, O my blessed windpipe!” ‘ment, and betook himself incontinently to Kings- 
In an instant the broad palm of the pious man, | mead- strect, he found that his aunt Tatters was 
strong in his virtuous indignation, had clenched | no more, but that an aunt Sneaks existed, the 
the neckerchief of the astonished Diggs, whose huge | lawful property, with all her property, of the very 
orbs glared wildly as he strove in vain to release |man who had thrust him out of her house, and 
himself, an | gasped for breath—in anothermoment | into durance vile. 
the scientitic application of the polished toe of| Meanwhile, Nancy’s cottage on the hill stood 
Sneak’s unexceptionable Hessian to that part of| empty, notwithstanding Mr. Dilyard’s assertion, 
the vagabond’s anatomy supposed to be indicated | that nothing was easier than to find a tenant—and 
in the almanack by the mysterious terms “scorpio grew damper and damper every day. It was the 
dom.,”’ and described by philosophers as the |opinion of the neighbourhood that it was unfit to 
centre of gravity, had propelled him by its irre- | live in, an opinion, which those who had tried it, 
sistible momentum into the oozy kennel, where, | were not at all scrupulous in declaring. Mr. 
as he lay supine and stunned, he was given by Sneaks, however, who was superior to the ridicu- 
the considerate victor into custody on a charge of | lous prejudice against damp, on his return from 
drunkenness to no less a personage than the portly | the brief wedding trip with which he had in- 
Mr. Groggery himself, who, by the favourable |dulged his new bride, hired the cottage for her 
dispensation of Providence, happened to be passing accommodation, and removing to it the furniture 
by at that identical moment. from her late residence, sat down in peace to the 
Unfortunately, for the defeated Diggs, it hap- | solace of his matrimonial j joys. 
pened, by one of those singular coincidences which | Love in a cottage has been the theme of many 














a poet’s song, and is agreed upon all hands to be 
a very delightful kind of fare—but when the 
cottage is damp extremely, and the lady is afflicted 
with asthma, some drawbacks from the usual 
amount of bliss may be naturally looked for. 
Poor Biddy, though at first delighted with her 
new house, and the undeniable geutility of the 
neighbourhood—soon began to suffer from an 
aggravation of unfavourable symptoms. Her 
‘blessed breath’ grew shorter and shorter, and 
gave suggestive indications of failing altogether. 
Sneaks, whose affectionate attentions were unre- 
mitting, never left her side; he carried her in his 
arms up and down the stairs when she could no 
longer walk—had her wheeled abroad in a chair 


when the cheerful sunlight tempted her forth, and | ment. 
_Titians—all were reduced to one undistinguishable 
cheap of smouldering ashes, together with the 


rocured the best professional assistance when she 
was at length confined to her room, and exercise 
was not to be thought of. All, unhappily, proved 
in vain. In spite of his unexampled tenderness, 
his unceasing caresses and endearments—in spite 
too of all the skill of the faculty assembled in 


consultation round her bed, the dear creature | 


rapidly sunk, and one sinister morning, when the 
cold tog from the river was borne by the north 
wind over the summit of the hill, the light of her 
life suddenly went out—and the unhappy Phil, 
the sport of a destiny perseveringly opposed to 
his happinessy.found himself, for the fifth time, 
plunged headlong in the depths of inconsolable 
grief. 
marked, for her it was a “ happy release’’ from 
a world of suffering and vanity—but for him what 
now remained but perpetual loneliness of heart ? 
Let us draw a veil over his sorrows. 


but Phil, although a feeling, was also a prudent | 


man, and he knew from his manifold experiences 


that way, that idle indulgence in the luxury of 


grief, Tike excess in any other luxury, was pro- 
ductive of the worst effects. It was from a sense 
of duty, therefore, that he sought to dissipate his 
mournful recollections by mounting a quiet hobby 
for which he had always had a predilection, and 
riding it at a gentle pace, just for the purpose 
of a temporary distraction from the ever-present 
sense of his recent domestic calamity—nothing 
more. It was now, therefore, that he commenced 
the career of a connoisseur, the first taste for 
which he had imbibed in his youth, while pursu- 
ing the humble vocation of an auctioneer’s porter. 
He hada high idea of the old masters, and began 
immediately making a collection of their works, a 
ceremony in which he was materially assisted by 
Kenlazar, who, however, to his astonishment, 
found him amazingly tough at a bargain, and 
swore ‘Py Cot, it vas no use to try it on vid 
Mistare Shneaks—shplit me!’ He attended the 
sales of Mr. Barterem, in Milsom-street, who 
knocked down monthly large consignments from 
the Continent; he bought the finest specimens, 
against the competition of the dealers, and soon 
filled the cottage consecrated by the decease of the 
departed Biddy with a collection the splendour 
and value of which became speedily bruited 
abroad. But, alas! he was not destined to derive 
from this source the solace which he had looked 
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for. On Christmas-eve, when he had given his 
servant a holiday, and two hours after he had 
himself left the house, having dressed for an 
evening party, the cottage was observed suddenly 
to burst into flames, and to blaze up like a beacon 
visible to the country for miles around. . Un- 
luckily, it being a season of general festivity, the 
firemen, who should have been easily aecessible, 
were not to be found, and when discovered, were 
discovered drunk and in no condition to work the 
engines. Hours elapsed before they arrived on 
the spot; and by that time nothing remained but 
the four walls, the roof having fallen im, and the 
whole contents of the building become, as the 





True, as with pious resignation, he re- | 


newspapers have it, a prey to the devouring ele- 
Raphaels, Correggios, Rembrandts, and 


‘household furniture and the touching little me- 
morials of the lamented Biddy. Phil bore the 
news of the frightful calamity with his habitual 
pious submission, and in a manner justified the 
sudden dispensation, by acknowledging that he 
had idolized his collection to a degree that he 
feared was sinful; and it might be that for that 
‘reason they were taken from him. He had some 
‘consolation, however, in the reflection that he had 
not been guilty of the imprudence of neglecting 
‘the precautions which the institutions of his 
country afforded him against such unlooked-for 
catastrophes; he had insured his collection for the 
sum of four thousand pounds in a London office, 
and he would, therefore, be reimbursed the pecu- 
niary loss, though the triumphs of art he had 
amassed were lost to him and to the world for 
ever. Ill-natured people always will make ill- 
natured remarks on occasions of this kind ; and, in 
the present instance, there were not wanting those 
'who averred that the whole of the Sneaks collec- 
| tion had been bought at less than a tenth of the 
)sum_ for which they were insured, and that the 
good man would make a protit of at least three 
thousand pounds by the fire. Others went so far 
as to insinuate that a charge of incendiarism 
would lie against a certain plausible gentleman in 
amourning garb. But such unworthy and inde- 
cent slanders, however they might pass current 
among envious people, found no countenance 
among the respectable cireles in which Mr. Sneaks 
had the privilege of moving; in the consciousness 
of his integrity he could afford to despise them, 
was strong enough to live them down, and they 
gradually died away. 

The most disastrous result of the fire, after all, 
was the destruction of poor Nancy’s house, the 
policy of insurance on which had been suffered to 
lapse after the transfer of the property: Dilyard 
conceiving that to pay it was no longer any busi- 
ness of his, and Nancy, from want of experience 
in such matters, having never thought about it. 
Thus, if the fire, as his detractors averred, had 
enriched the tenant of the cottage, it had made 
its owner penniless. 

If this misfortune, which would have fallen 
crushingly on a selfish and cowardly heart, came 
down like a cloud on Nancy’s present happiness, 
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it was hke a very thin cloud indeed, through 
which the clear sky shone bright and luminous, 
and not afar off. In her letters to Martha, to 
which Lted always replied, she did not mention 
the circumstance as one affecting her interests, 
because she knew well enough that in so doing, 
she should occasion them more distress than she 
really felt herself. But they heard the whole his- 
tory of the affair from Lawson, whom Dr. Silver- 
stone had forbidden to return to London until the 
season of fog and frost should be gone by, and 
who, having called to condole with her, had 
learned the whole history of her bargain from John 
Brunt. Lawson found his condolences turned 
into merriment, and had been agreeably yet pro- 
foundly struck with the high feeling that charac- 
terised Nancy’s conduct on the occasion, and 
which led her obviously to regard less her own 
loss than the mortification it might possibly occa- 
sion to those she loved best. 

It sometimes happens that one event is the 
occasion of another, or leads to the consummation 
of another, with which it has not intrinsically 
the slightest connexion or analogy. Since his 
last meeting with Nancy, on the occasion of 
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herself, to accept the offering of his devoted 
affection. 

On the receipt of this letter, Nancy, having 
read the first few lines, darted away to her cham- 
ber, and laying it open on the table, walked quietly 
to the window and looked out upon the smoky 
city and the wintry landscape which lay spread 
beneath her. Why, since, as the reader must be 
aware, her love for Ilted was deep as the springs 
of life—why did she not at once rivet her eyes to 
the paper and greedily devour every word? Was 
she under the influence of that 


temper known to those who after long 
And weary expectation have been blessed 
With sudden happiness beyond all hope? 


Did the consciousness of a joy long dreamed of, 
and now breathing its divine presence around her, 
overcome her at length and at once with 


that sweet mood when pleasure loves to pay 
Tribute to ease; and, of its joy secure, 
The heart luxuriates with indifferent things, 
Wasting its kindliness ou stocks and stones, 
And on the vacant air? 


We know not. It may have been so; for there 


Marie’s wedding, her image had never been absent 
from the mind of Ilted. Separated from her by 
distance and time, he became by degrees aware of 
a feeling different from what he had formerly 


the letter lay untouched while Nancy opened the 
window and shook her raven ringlets in the 
wintry wind that cooled her flushed cheek, and 
gazed lovingly on the leafless trees that stretched 


compelled himself to suppose that he entertained | their lorn arms into the murky sky, 
towards her. The recollection of the years they 
had passed together, of her kindness, her more 
than sisterly regard, her unrestrained and guile- 
less expressions of affection, softened by absence 


and endeared by association, stole upon his solitary | 


Calling on summer to come back again— 


on the frost-covered grass, dappled with heaps of 


dry fodder, among which the cattle fed and lowed 
complainingly—on the gray walls and red roofs 
musings, and aroused him at length to the recog-|over which the smoke-cloud wandered, driven 
nition of a devotion, which, though it might be hither and thither by the breeze—while from 
wanting in the elements of what is generally | every feature beamed forth a smile of tranquil joy. 
termed passionate love, had all the deeper a foun- | But she stretched forth a trembling hand at last, 
dation in his nature, and governed the most im-| caught the letter to her bosom, and bent over it. 





portant actions of his life. He had come to this; How long she remained thus we can hardly say. 
conclusion some months previous to the accident of | There was silence in the room, broken only by 
the fire, and having grown familiar with it, had | the fall of a few big tears on the dry paper, as it 
only wondered that it had never dawned upon him | was turned over again, again, and again. ‘Then 
before, and that hé had been so slow to accept the | a voice was heard below—it was that of John 
conviction, which he would not now have parted | Brunt crying, ‘‘ Goody, Goody, ar’nt you coming 
with for his life. With the consciousness of his | down to breakfast?’ ‘Then the letter was hastily 
thraldom came fears and doubts and misgivings of | refolded, thrust into her bosom, next her beating 
his own deserts—and, though in frequent corres- | heart —and Nancy tripped lightly down the stairs. 
pondence with her, he had refrained from declaring 
the secret of his heart, partly from the consider- 
ation that he, who had yet his way to make in 
the world, might incur the suspicion of mercenary 
motives—partly, perhaps, that he might not be 
thought to presume upon her gratitude for ser- 
vices formerly rendered. But on the receipt of 
Lawson’s missive informing him of the loss of 
her little fortune, these idle though manly scru- 
ples vanished at once, and at the first moment of | 
leisure he sat down to the inditing of a long 
epistle, in which with straightforward earnestness 
and fervency he poured forth the deep and ardent 
aspirations of his inmost soul, and besought her,/ness complete. larry, as the mistress of 4 
as she valued the peace of a life to which she household, was not calculated to cut any remark- 
had already contributed so much happiness, and | ablefigure. Her activities were confined principally 
if she could do so without a sacrifice painful to to shopping and superintending the manufacture 
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CHAPTER XXXV. 





Tux first domestic event of any importance in 
the Bagshawe family after their removal to Lon- 
‘|don, was the wedding of Clara with Chipchase, 
'who had started in business under good auspices, 
and the settlement of the young couple in a small 
semi-villa in the neighbourhood of Dalston. ‘The 
raptures, we may record, were principally on the 
side of the adoring husband, who, in the pos- 
session of his divinity, now accounted his happl- 
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of new dresses—and her enjoyments, during the’ course, you are well acquainted with the com- 
absence of her husband at his place of business pany :’ 
in the city, were the old enjoyments of reclining; Mr. Chipchase, blushing at his ignorance, de- 
on a sofa and the perusal of some score or two) ferentially hinted that he was not. 
pages of a novel daily. ‘Really! that is extraordinary, considering 
Young people just entering on the responsi-| the sensation we have already made in the 
bilities of housekeeping are in 1 London frequently | market. But I sce you do nothing in the pickling 
the subjects of a benevolent interest entertained trade, and are not, therefore, professionally in- 
for them by a class of practical philanthropists terested. Allow me to lay the matter before 
desirous of initiating them in the ways of the you. Our company is established on the basis of 
world, and qualifying them by a little cheap a grand discovery, made accidentally, as most great 
experience to deal with its snares and delusions. | discoveries are, by Professor Swankey, while 
It was to one of this class that Clarry and her| experimenting upon the composition of Irish 
husband, ere they had been three months wedded, | hog’s lard. He has proved by incontestible results 
were indebted for an unexpected pleasure. One that, by means of galvanic agency, acid of any 
evening while she was gracefully presiding at the | quantity may be extracted from the atmosphere, 
tea-table, and Chipchase was refreshing himself of such purity and strength as to convert the 
with the fragrant lymph after the fi atigues of the | largest body of water into the strongest vinegar 
day, a gentleman was announced who desired a in ‘the space of a few hours. The apparatus, 
moment’s conversation on business of importance. | however, it must be admitted, is expensive—if 
He followed himself at the heels of the announce- | | you w ould work on a large scale—and it is only 
ment, before the master of the house had time to. by working on a large sc: ale that it can be rendered 


request the servant to show him in, and, bowing 
eeremoniously, stood before the new ly- -wedded 
pair. 

He was a portly, gentlemanly-shaped man, of | 
about the middle age, in whose countenance a| 
forced smile contended, not quite successfully, 
with what seemed a habitual and rather sorrow- 
ful grimace. His costume, though of unimpeach- 
ably fashionable cut, had been longer exposed to 
the action of time and the elements than seemed | 
quite compatible with either the independent ex- 
pression of his face or the dignity of his bearing. 
His coat, though of the finest cloth, termin: ited | 
upwards in an unctuous collar and downwards in| 
a tail irreparably rumpled—it was frayed at the | 
cuffs, frayed at the button-holes, and more than 
fray cd ‘at the elbows, and, though partially but- 
toned round the chest, but ill concealed ‘a vest 
that was frayed allover. His nether integuments 
were deplorably frayed at the extremities—his 
boots were frayed at the toes—his wristbands 
were frayed at the borders, and not over clean— 
his cheeks, on which the skin showed like dry 
layers of flaky yellow strata, seemed frayed too— 
und his nose, evidently inured to a state of per- 
manent inflammation, was decidedly frayed at 
the end. 

‘‘Mr. Chipchase?” said he, bowing to that 
gentleman, ‘‘if my information is correct.” 

Chipchase rose, bowed in return, and motioned 
him to a seat. 

‘‘T have the honour, sir,” he continued, ‘ to 
be deputed to wait upon you by the governor 
and directors of the Atmospheric Vinegar Com- 
pany, in consideration of your well-known stand- 
ing and connection in the city, in order, with 
your permission, to enrol your name among the 
shareholders, merely as a preliminary matter of 
form, necessary, according to the rules, previous 
to balloting you in as a member of the acting 
committee, for which, let me assure you con- 
fidentially, though I was not authorised to 
make that communication, the directors are ex- 





'remunerative. 








tremely anxious to obtain your sanction. Of 


But then, my dear sir, then the 
advantages are immense, incalculable—as you 
may res adily conceive when I tell you that were 
it desirable we could convert the Atlantic itself 
into vinegar and pickle our herrings with- 
out the trouble of catching them first. We 
do not propose, however, to act on such an ex- 
tensive scale as that. We have bought the dis- 
covery of Swankey—paid him fifty thousand 
down for it, and this is what we purpose to do: 
There are lakes and land too to be had cheap 
enough in the Highlands—we shall erect our 
“apparatus on the shores of some northern loch, 
turn the whole of its waters into vinegar of a 
strength not to be paralleled in the market—lay 
on a main to the nearest practical sea-port, and, 
drawing it off in barrels, ship it to all parts of the 
world. The plan is the completest thing ima- 
ginable, and cannot possibly fail of enriching the 
shareholders. Now all you have to do is to allow 
me to put you down for a few shares—say ten, 
at a guinea each—your money is not our object— 
ten will suftice to make you eligible for the com- 
mittee, into which the ‘directors are desirous of 
infusing a little young blood. Shall I say ten?” 
and he opened a splendid Morocco-bound volume, 
produced pen and ink from a side pocket, and 
prepared to make an entry. 

Feeling profoundly flattered at the condescen- 
sion of the governors and directors, and judging 
rightly that such advantages did not go a beg- 
ging every day, Chipchase readily consented to 
the investment, and drawing forth his purse, paid 
for the ten shares 

When the transaction was concluded, and the 
stranger was congratulating her husband on the 
wise discrimination he had exercised, Clarry sud- 
denly asked a question which had been for some 
time trembling on her tongue. 

‘‘ Have you no recollection of me?” she said, 
looking the stranger in the face. ‘I remember 
you perfectly well, though it is many years since 
you used to visit at my mamma’s—lIs not your 
name Sidle ?” 
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‘‘You are quite right, madam,” he returned, | 


‘but really you have the advantage of me.” 

“‘Then you have forgotten little Clara Bag- 
shawe >” 

“‘ What,—of Bath? is it possible? good God; 
how immensely you have improved! and yet I 
thought I ought to know those features—and how 
is papa and mamma, and Marie, and little Harry, 
and all of them ?” 

“‘ All well, I thank you—and look! I declare 
here is papa, stopping at the gate. How fortu- 
nate !” 

Sidle, apparently, did not appear to think so, 
for he coloured for a moment up to the ears, as 
Bagshawe, whose business occasionally led him to 
that quarter, drove up to the garden gate. He 
did not, however, lose his self-possession, but 
went forward to meet his old friend as he entered, 
shook him heartily by the hand, and inquired 
affectionately after his own health and that of his 
family. ‘‘Gad,” said Bagshawe, ‘‘ who would 
have thought of seeing you here?” and he eyed 
him scrutinizingly from head to foot as he spoke. 
“Hey! what! the world hasn’t used you well of 
late—suffered you to run to seed just a little, eh? 
Well, never mind, my boy, we have all our mis- 
fortunes—you have heard of mine, I suppose, but 
thank heaven, we’re all right again.” 

‘‘ To be frank,” said Sidle, ‘‘ I must confess to 
being under a cloud just now—the appointment I 
hold ’’—and he tapped his Morocco volume—‘ is 
not so remunerative as I could wish. You may 
or may not be aware of the reverses which com- 
pelled me to quit Bath so unceremoniously, and 
which I fear temporarily inconvenienced some of 
the good citizens. But all will be right in the 
end and everybody paid: by the way, it was but 
last week I made over to your assignees the 
balance due to you.” 

“ Did you? very thoughtful of you, I’m sure— 
and if I may be so bold, what is the nature of 
your present appointment °” 

‘‘T am principal agent just now of the Atmos- 
pheric Vinegar Company, and am busy at present 
in selecting shareholders, none but persons of the 
highest respectability being admitted. Will you 
allow me to put your name down for a dozen 
shares ?>—a guinea each, and no calls.” 

‘‘ What for making vinegar! No, by Jove! 
too much vinegar in the world already—besides, 
I have done with speculation.” 

Sidle had, in fact, no expectation of interesting 
Bagshawe in the success of Professor Swankey’s 
grand discovery—and fearing the result of any 
explanation that might ensue with reference to 
the transaction just completed with Chipchase, 
he feigned just then to recollect a pressing 
engagement, and took his leave. Were we to 

follow Sidle in his perambulations towards the 
city, we should see him, after walking smartly 
for a quarter of an hour, enter a stationer’s shop, 
purchase a single sheet of paper, borrow the use 
of pen and ink, scrawl a hasty letter, and folding 
up within it the two bank-notes he had received 
from the verdant Chipchase, direct the epistle to 
his wife at a small town in Wales, seal it with a 
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wafer, and deposit it in the nearest post-office, 
From which we might infer—and we should infer 
rightly—that, practised and unconscionable rogue 
as he was, the milk of human kindness and of 
natural affection was not all drained out of him, 
but that he was yet mindful of the necessities of 
those whom his egregious follies and wanton ex- 
cesses had reduced to poverty and an obscure 
seclusion, and did not hesitate to incur the most 
fearful risks for the relief of their daily wants, 
The subscription of which he had just relieved 
the son-in-law of his old friend was the first 
windfall which a perverse destiny had awarded 
him for the last two months, during the whole cf 
which his timorous wife and now afflicted daughter 
had been hourly looking for a remittance to dis- 
charge the debts they had unavoidably incurred 
for the barest means of subsistence. The reader 
would do the invention of Mr. Christopher Lick 
Sidle the greatest injustice were he to imagine 
for amoment that either the Atmospheric Vinegar 
Company, or the prodigious discovery of Professor 
Swankey—or indeed the learned professor himself 
—had any other existence than in the brain of 
their ingenious missionary and collector—who, 


the crown of his own hat, and the whole of its 
business in his own hands, greatly simplified the 
management of its concerns, and avoided the lia- 
bility of any disagreeable amount of publicity 
that might accrue from the treachery or impru- 
dence of coadjutors. He would further do the 
conscientiousness of Sidle an equal injustice did 
he suppose that the slightest feeling of remorse 
ever entered his bosom at the recollection of such 
triumphs of his powers of persuasion as that 
which he had just achieved ; because he held it 
as a maxim, that whatever a man could be in- 
duced to part with freely was lawful spoil, and 
that the great truths of life in which by such 
modest experiments he indoctrinated the rising 
generation were worth at least as much as the 
price he had put upon them. 

If we followed Sidle from the post-office, we 
should see him turn his course eastward, until 
just as the day declined into dusky eve, he 
vanished beneath the portals of ‘‘The Cat and 
Salutation,” a popular gin-tavern situated in a 
crowded part of Whitechapel. In the broad 
plate-glass window is a flaming placard setting 
forth in large capitals the interesting fact of a 
CONCERT EVERY EVENING, under the direction of 
Signor Tomtarani, who presides at the piano- 
forte. The Signor is none other than our friend 
Sidle, who, for the humble guerdon of unlimited 
beer, with a single bottom of brandy per noctem, 
the run of the landlord’s kitchen, and a flock bed 
in the garret, dedicates his musical faculties 
nightly to the promotion of such harmony 4s 
suits the volcanic atmosphere of a free-and-easy, 
and the unsophisticated taste of costers, slaughter- 
men, dog-breeders, pigeon-fanciers, e¢ hoe genus 
omne, who meet after the fatigues of business to 
pay their vows and pour their libations at the 
double shrine of Bacchus and Apollo. The en- 





gagement which thus provides for his own wants 


by thus keeping the officers of the company under - 
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Jeavés him the whole day for the prosecution of 
experiments upon the vast theatre of operations 
which London affords—and to the success of 
these experiments his wife and child, whom for 
the sake of economy he has banished to some 
remote solitude in the Principality, have to look 
for their daily bread. We have witnessed the 
operation of oné branch of his industry—a branch 
in which his successes were but solitary exceptions 
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to the general rule. Spite of his being so thorough 
and practical a rogue, there is something about 
the fellow which makes us feel sorry—notwith- 
standing our profound regard for moral obligations, 
the rule of right, and all that sort of thing, as he 
would term it—that we cannot wish him better 
luck. 


(To be continued.) 








OUR SOCIAL MORALITY. 


We are not among those who believe, or profess;}now no intention of merely gratifying outraged 


to believe, in the infallibility of statistics. Mas- 
sive tables of figures—however complex, or how- 
ever clear—may conduct the mind that ponders 
patiently over them, to many valuable conclusions; 
but they may also involve it in many baneful blun- 
ders. ‘They are altogether a material and secular 
mode of reckoning; and there are incidents in 
life, and elements of national character, that can 
be appreciated only by comparing them with 
more spiritual standards. Philanthropy must be 
impulsive, as well as mechanical. Tell us how 
many of the population of a country can read 
and write, and you afford us some hint of its 
scholastic resources; but you do not explain the 
intelligence and civilization of the people. So, 
you may enumerate the houses of ill-fame which 
disgrace a city, but you do not thereby reveal the 
degrees of social vice and virtue that prevail in 
it. There are certain broad general facts—some- 
times embodied in institutions, and sometimes 
only indicated by the action of public opinion— 
which, in relation to many peculiar inquiries, 
will be found far more instructive, and far more 
impressive than any collection of statistics, how- 
ever minute their analysis, comprehensive their 
scope, or elaborate their-arrangements. In avery 
serious inquiry, to which we very seriously invite 
the attention of our readers, we shall be guided 
by such general facts as bear upon the subject— 
and which, in this case, are so obvious and noto- 
rious, that the foundations of our remarks will be 
placed completely beyond dispute—and shall not 
attempt the collection of any tabular details, 
which it would be impossible to complete, and 
the statement of which would heavily embarrass 
our pursuit of the object we have in view. We 
have said that the inquiry before us is serious. 
We do not fear that it need be, therefore, dull. 
Assuredly, however, it is one from which national 
vanity, common good-nature, and the most ordi- 
nary delicacy would lead us to recoil, were it not 
imposed upon us by the frequent recurrence of 
incidents which are too public to be overlooked, 
and too painfully momentous to be despised. 
Those incidents are adapted to awaken the 
strongest indignation against the parties who may 
be criminally involved in them; but we have 





sensibilities by denouncing whom it is not given 
us to chastise: we would, rather, regard the 
events to which we refer, as indicative of a state 
of feeling among certain classes of society, which 
it behoves all humane and patriotic people, as far 
as possible, to correct. We have forced upon us 
a profound social problem, and we would attempt 
its solution with that deliberation of judgment, 
integrity of conscience, and kindliness of motive, 
which befits its solemnity and its importance. 
The national virtue, and, thereby, the national 
honour, will be, more or less, implicated in the 
questions we now propose rapidly to investigate ; 
a spirit of sober patriotism should, consequently, 
be brought to their discussion. This is the least 
that can be required of us, and of those who 
shall peruse what we may write. It would not 
be too much to appeal to the moral sense and 
religious solicitude of our readers; but we prefer 
at present to view the matter in its purely social 
and political aspects. 

We believe it is the custom of Englishmen to 
pride themselves upon the high morality which 
distinguishes their country. When, with a 
patriotic pride which is pardonable, they endeavour 
to account for our superiority as a people over 
surrounding countries, our religious institutions, 
and the purity of our social habits are specified 
with a frank complacency and an unsuspecting 
confidence that are quite edifying. We have a deep 
experimental faith in the principle that “‘righteous- 
ness exalteth a nation.” We point with a rich 
contempt to the cruelties of slavery in America, 
and to what we call the abounding licentiousness 
of France, as though we would thank God that 
we are notas other kingdoms. When an Austrian 
butcher comes amongst us, even our very “ dray- 
men”’ turn out to thrash him. We would not so 
much as shake hands with the “ man-stealer.” 
When the story of Continental infidelity to the 
domestic vow is told us, we piously shake our 
heads, and point with pride to the “ family altar” 
which, in this favoured land, we so profoundly 
and consistently revere. The sanctity of the con- 
fessional is violated in Rome, and oh! how we 
bless God that we are all Protestants! Eng- 
land is the peculiar home of virtue. Here the 
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rights of woman are conceded; and, with 
all gallantry, we pay our homage to her 
refined sensibilities and her subduing grace ! 
Whatsoever is seemly and hallowed and of good 
report flourishes amongst us, and glorifies us in 
the moral admiration of the world ! 

Now, we would not, for a single moment, con- 
tend that these comparisons, to which we are so 
prone, are unfair; nor would we insinuate that 
this sclf-righteousness is a delusion. True, we 
send the gospel to the heathen, at a sacrifice of 
nobody knows how many thousands of pounds per 
annum. When the romantic exposer of the abo- 
minations of slavery visits our shores, we welcome 
her with an enthusiastic and universal joy; pay 
to her all the honours due to an immortal and 
saintly heroine ; and render her journeys over the 
length and breadth of our soil a splendid ovation. 
But is it not worth while asking whether, on 
some points, we may not deceive ourselves? Is 
not this self-approbation in danger of degenerating 
into a species of self-flattery? May not the re- 
proached, and, possibly, the envious foreigner say 
to us, ‘‘ Physician, heal thyself?’ Have we no 
public scandals of which we may be ashamed? 
Do fiot moral diseases show themselves on the 
face of our national character, whilst they are 
eating into the very vitals of our national consti- 
tution? Are there no vices, as well as virtues, 
by which we are known to the world? Have we 
not some social abominations—rank, pestiferous, 
and yet, comparatively, unresisted—which cause 
the finger of scorn to be pointed at us? Let us 
see. 

There is one gross form of degradation common 
amongst us to which we will now do no more 
than allude. Hereafter we shall have just to 
notice it in relation to another and more distress- 
ing social disease; but at present we will glance 
at it as a specific evil. We allude to the drinking 
system, as it at present prevails. The temperance 
reformers are usefully concentrating their gene- 
rous energies to the reduction and abolition of 
this iniquity ; and in their hands the enterprise 
may be safely left. Without committing our- 
selves to their absolute principle of total absti- 
nence, or to some of the modes of advocacy they 
have adopted, we would bespeak the sympathy of 
all whom we may reach, with the grand practical 
object they have before them, by briefly scanning 
the monstrous istitution they are endeavouring 
to overthrow. Gin-palaces are the most imposing 
feature of metropolitan street architecture! No 
lights are so brilliant as those which illuminate 
the pallid faces of the men, women, and children 
who crowd these establishments. Outside splen- 
dour glorifies the dissipation going on within. 
Every street is grand with the parade of these 
resorts of the debauched, the infirm, and the un- 
manned. Scarcely a terrace, a parade, a commer- 
cial thoroughfare, or a narrow alley, can be found 
within the whole vast range of London, which is 
not radiant with the resources of inhumanity. 
Every week adds to the number and the magnifi- 
cence of these shops, where distilled iniquity and 
liquid woe are offered for sale to the rich and the 





poor. Adventitious attractions of every sort are 
devised to seduce the innocent, and to captivate 
the fallen. A concert-room up-stairs, a giant, 
a dwarf, an Esquimaux, a poor black wretch 
from the antipodes, a handsome girl in Bloomer 
costume, a dirty monkey,. or a flirting maid 
behind the bar, are advertised in letters of 
flame, to arrest the passer-by, or to attract the 
lazy lounger, who is merely desirous of getting as 
much gratuitous fun as possible with the drink 
for which he squanders his money. In these 
resplendent dens of death—where the Tempter 
has his home—under the flattery of artificial 
excitement, the bodies of myriads are slowly poi- 
soned, and their souls are stealthily robbed of 
every element of dignity, and of the capacity even 
of aspiration; and the thronging victims sink into 
the foulest degeneracy, amid the mirth and blas- 
phemies of their self-wrought insanity. The 
purest have a rude familiarity with all these 
scenes of human degradation forced upon them. 
The moral sense of the best becomes slowly 
blunted. The vulgar oath and ribald song soon 
cease to shock politest ears; and thus the corrup- 
tion which is so deadly where it reigns supreme, 


spreads far and wide a blight which only the im- ' 


pregnable in virtue and in faith survive. ‘To live 
within the bounds of this great city and to walk 
its streets by night or day—why, it is as though 
the Fiend were one’s constant and inevitable com- 
panion; and, though no words are exchanged, the 
silent and impersonal fellowship is resistlessly 
vitiating, and fraught with every subtle danger. 
As we have said, we shall do no more than specify 
this gorgeous evil. We have no opportunity now 
to discuss any legislative or voluntary schemes 
for its amelioration and destruction. But we do 
summon our readers to look at this matter with 
candour and with care; and we ask them whether 
it is not high time that, by some means, if only 
for the sake of society, these glaring lights should 
be extinguished, and these barbarous songs of 
human madness put to silence ? 

We come now to a social phenomenon, the 
existence of which is a humiliation and a disgrace 
to every man amongst us. You may travel over 
the world, and in no land will feminine beauty 
and gentleness be found to surpass the specimens 
in which our own country is so rich; but it is in 
this land, of all the world, where the sanctity of 
woman’s weakness fails to secure the awe of her 
natural protector; and where, because she }s 
defenceless, she is brutally assailed with fist or stick. 
Woman-beating is the peculiar and notorious habit 
of Englishmen! We blush to write a sentence 50 
pregnant with dishonour and reproach, but it 18 
true, without exaggeration, and without spleen. 
Granting that atrocities of this disgusting nature 
are confined chiefly to the lower classes of the 
community, it yet remains a fact that, in this 
enlightened country, where civilization has won 
its proudest triumphs, and where the institutions 
of religion have been established in almost super 
fluous abundance for centuries, husbands 
beat their wives to the very verge of death— 
roughly and savagely beat them—bruise the! 
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heads, batter their bosoms, blacken their faces—|loud acclaim we have avowed our sympathy with 


make their bodies a wound, and their existence 
an agony— will do this without provocation, and 
without resistance—will walk the streets after 
the dastardly act, without molestation, and face 
out an examination before a magistrate without 
shame! Nor can it be pleaded that this is a mere | 
occasional violation of all the instincts of human- 
ity. Every week, almost every day, instances of | 
the grossest and most repulsive kind are brought | 
to light. It is impossible to take up any diurnal | 
report of the proceedings at our Police-courts, 
without finding one, two, three, sometimes as 
many as six or eight cases of this abominable 
crime. A poor, delicate, trembling creature from 
whom heaven has withheld the power and the 
intuition of self-defence, appears before the ma- 
gistrate, with ‘every mark of injury and outrage 
about her—tears of mystic love mingling with 
the blood that has been drawn by the brutality 
of her spouse, and the father of her children— 
supplicating protection from murder, and yet 
reluctant to expose the man who has not either 
the mercy or the courage of an assassin—giving 
evidence which the fidelity of her affection and 
her maternal solicitude would prompt her to 
withhold ; and there, before her, and in the 
presence of the public, who say nothing, stands 
the man who has first won her heart thus basely 
to abuse her person, grinning at her even now 
with the ferocity of a fiend, and attempting to 
shield himself from a retribution far too mild, by 
a perseverance in the disgusting temper that has 
brought him to the bar of justice—such is a picture 
of domestic life in happy England! 

But the English, we repeat, are a virtuous race ! 
The tale of cruelty makes their blood to boil! 
They have societies for the protection of brutes 
from brutal usage! No man shall flog his horse 
or his ass with unbecoming severity on the soil 
where human kindliness has its root, and where 
so rich a harvest of tenderness and justice, and 
liberal hospitality has sprung up! Here we 
have every organization of philanthropy. Our 
Duchesses visit ragged schools, and noble Lords 
make eloquent speeches to admiring throngs of 
generous auditors in behalf of oppressed needle- 
women! Yea, and even the common people are 
trained in every sentiment of mercy and benefi- 
cence which heaven can teach, or society reauire! 
Oh, glorious facts adorn our history! We heard 
with bubbling indignation how the savage Hay- 
nau caused women to be flogged for loving men 
whose political principles were objectionable, and 
for bravely adhering to a cause in which their | 
husbands bravely suffered ; and when he tainted 
our shores with his presence, the roughest, un- 
couthest men in all the country, turned upon 
him in holy anger, and with whips and staves, 
and righteous execrations, they flogged him out 
of our kingdom! We have had slaves happily 
redeemed from bondage on our platforms, and 
when they have shown us the scars on their own 
flesh, and told us how their mothers, and_ sisters, 
and wives were beaten with many stripes, oh! 
how we haye yelled with scorn, and with what 
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the oppressed in a far-off land! But, strange to 
say, we allow our fellow-countrymen to beat—not 
their slaves whom they bought for money, and 
whom, if they please, they can for money sell— 
not resolute ladies who interfere with the affairs 
of state, and strengthen a grand popular insurrec- 
tion by the fascination of their smiles, and the 
grace of their womanly zeal—but their own wives 
—beautiful women whom they have taken to the 
altar of love—faithful, patient, tender-hearted, 
submissive, yet hopeless and helpless creatures, 
who have soothed them in sorrow; nursed them 
in affliction; toiled for their prosperity ; sacrificed, 
without complaint, their own share of the com- 
forts of life, that their beastly appetites might be 
pampered ; borne them precious babes; in short, 
been to them all that only woman can be to man; 
and the wretch finds no fellow frown upon him ; 
not a hand is raised to punish, in the only suit- 
able way, his monstrous cruelty; nay, crowds 
will stand round his open door, while his victim 
is screaming murder, and not a soul will stir to 
save either her from martyrdom or him from the 
gallows ! 

In the rush of feelings aroused by a passing 
reflection on this characteristic of our country- 
men, we would not be betrayed into any exagge- 
ration. It is difficult to state the case with im- 
partiality. The ideal of the feminine character 
thrusts itself before our imagination when we hear 
of a savage man letting his heavy hand fall on 
the defenceless head of his wife. Woman is a 
creature delicately formed. Her countenance is 
the mirror of love, and her frame the monument 
of beauty. Tears, swift and holy, sanctify the 
radiance of her eye. Grace is the pattern of her 
manners, and her voice is music. When we 
think of woman, we think not of rudeness, or 
vulgarity, or assumption, or imperious and irri- 
tating domination. She is a passive and a gentle 
being; ruling by the sweetness of her appeals, 
and commanding by the charms of her submis- 
sion. But, in candour, it must be said that this 
ideal is very flattering to many of the sex. We 
are compelled to admit that there are amongst us 
thousands of women who are trained to every 
indelicacy ; whose harsh voices, and ‘bloated visage, 
and habitual ill-temper must be exceedingly pro- 
voking to any and all with whom they have fami- 
liar intercourse. The wife neglects her children ; 
her home is dirty; her husband’s wants excite no 
kind solicitude; she is indolent, indecent, selfish, 
heartless, passionate, stupid. We grant that this 
may be the case in a considerable number of the 


instances of ill-treatment which every day are 


published to the world. But, granting this, our 
protest against the ferocities which have grown so 
common is in no way softened. Whatever she 
may become, woman is a sacred being, beautiful 
to the imagination, and dear to the heart. Society 
is bound, by every political expedient, as well as 
by every humane intention, to conserve this high 
and universal theory; and, though it cannot 

pleaded that woman should be exempt from the 
common laws of moral discipline, or the provisions 
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of a wise and just retribution, yet in her punish- 
ments her native tenderness should be regarded, 
and from every rough assault she should receive 
the most religious protection. It is the weakness 
of woman that makes the chivalry of man a noble 
thing. Gallantry, even to the abandoned and 
the depraved, is a duty owing to the sex, and, 
with the right-minded, would be a habit sponta- 
neously indulged. However low, repulsive, and 
exasperating the conduct of a woman may be, it 
is dastardly, unnaturai, and should be esteemed 
supremely criminal in a man to strike her. We 
believe that in the vast majority of cases, the 
horrible atrocities of which we complain are 
wanton; but if the villain who can be guilty of 
them is incited by the utterest debasement of his 
victim, he is a villain still, and deserves the exe- 
crations of the public, and the severe condemna- 
tions of the law. The provocations to anger 
which he may receive are no vindication of inhu- 
manity every way so ignoble and so base. 
Departing from the immediate topic under 
review, however, for a single moment, may not 
the enquiry be fairly put: how comes it to pass 
that there are in our community so many of the 
softer sex who have thus utterly lost the original 
simplicity and attractiveness of their nature? Is 
it not a fact demanding prompt and anxious con- 
sideration that vast masses of those who should be 
amiable, chaste, and full of grace, are rough in 
manner, vulgar in habit, and repulsive in dispo- 
sition? Must there not be something radically 
wrong in a state of society which admits of throngs 
of women grovelling in dirt, hardened to disgust- 
ing cruelty, destitute of all natural affection, 
given to open intemperance, familiar with every 
foul indecency, and ostentatious in the display of 
all the grosser vices? May not philanthropists 
weep, and priests blush, and statesmen tremble 
when the noisy tavern is crammed with women 
who tipple without restraint, and blaspheme 
without fear? Is it not shocking to persons of 
the most ordinary sensibility to be unable to walk 
the streets without being stumbled against by 
fiends in female form, unable to guide themselves, 
and resenting an irresponsible interruption by 
obscene protests and monstrous oaths? And yet 
this is what we have in our midst! We speak 
not now of those poor outcasts who are abandoned 
to misery, und who make iniquity their profession ; 
but we speak of the wives and mothers of Eng- 
land—the companions of our labouring men, and 
the examplars of our ignorant youth. It may be 
said that in every age the loathsome and the vile 
have lived; but now, the loathsome and the vile are 
not afew who gain a wide individual notoriety by 
their degeneracy ; they are a multitude in which all 
personal distinction is lost. The gin-palace, and the 
beer-house, and the low concert-room are full of 
them every night. They parade the thoroughfares 
ofthe city. The disturbances that result from their 
terrible madness are a nuisance to the peaceful 
inhabitants of every neighbourhood. The drunken 
brawl, and brutal fight are heard in various quar- 
ters day by day. It has been officially reported 
within the last month that, in one house alone, 





more than twenty young girls were found in , 
state of beastly intoxication! Now, ‘we put it to 
our readers whether this view of the condition of 
a great portion of the female population of our 
great towns, and especially of the metropolis, is 
not harrowing and pressingly momentous? Dismal 
and inglorious are the prospects of a people among 
whom woman can have sunk so low. The enter- 
prise of her redemption may be difficult to insti- 
tute and burdensome to maintain; but it must 
be seriously and speedily undertaken, or a miser- 
able doom awaits us as a nation. We have not 
space here to suggest the remedies which may be 
most fitly tried, but that the evil must be honestly 
challenged and perseveringly opposed we would 
anxiously urge. 

Of one thing we are certain; the best way of 
raising woman to her natural dignity will be by 
according to her the considerate respect which is 
her natural claim. She conquers by love; she 
can only be conquered by the attentions of cour- 
tesy and the spirit of kindliness and esteem. 
Beat her, and you teach her to be a brute; 
show her reverence, and she will grow divine, 


Rough usage will be followed by her depravation ; | 


generous forbearance, and manly urbanity will 
inspire her with pride and subdue her to ten- 
derness. She is sensitive and sagacious; and in 
the treatment she receives she anticipates her 
destiny. Even under the force of injustice she 
will be passive; for her emancipation can only 
come through the will of her master. Man 
achieves his own enfranchisement, woman waits 
till it is given her. Men elevates himself; woman 
must be raised byman. Quick to perceive, there- 
fore, and keen to feel, she will be, as she is done 
unto. Regard her as a dog, and she will bark 
and bite: revere and love her as an angel and she 
will grow bright with beauty, and will bestow 
upon you a more than earthly blessing. 

By all that is due to her ideal nature, then, 
and as an expedient for raising her up to that 
exalted standard, it is important that society 
should become her generous protector. How can 
this protection be best vouchsafed? Within a 
comparatively recent time the law against cruelty 
to women has been made, in a certain sense, 
severe. Six months’ imprisonment to hard labour 
is no trifling sentence. But we are disposed on 
several grounds to question the efficacy and the 
suitability of this mode of chastisement in such 
eases. It is notorious that since it came into 
operation the known instances of transgression 
have greatly increased. It may be said that 
the amount of public attention which has been 
drawn to the question has occasioned a more 
vigorous watchfulness on the part of the police, and, 
asa natural consequence, amore general exposure of 
the guilty. And yet we can hardly imagine that 
this explains the circumstance under consideration. 
For, be it remembered, when the term of impr- 
sonment was not so protracted, the victims were 
reluctant to accuse, and warm in their supplica- 
tions of mercy. The reasons for that strange 
unwillingness to prosecute, whatever they were, 
exist now in stronger force; and it is not one 
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ease in a hundred that is brought to light by the 
vigilance of the police ; the woman is driven, by 
sheer love of life, to ask the protection of law. 
The increase in the number of the condemnations 
ean only be accounted for by the increase in the 


number of the transgressions. The law, there- | 


fore, a3 it now stands, is, we take it, proved to 
be inefficient. 

Moreover, it is so obviously inappropriate that 
the wonder is it does not become totally inopera- 
tive. We have already spoken of the unwilling- 
ness of the ill-used to prosecute. How is this? 
It may be safely taken for granted that the in- 
fluence of affection, in many cases, interferes. 
Woman is faithful and constant whenever she has 
been sincere. If her heart has been once really 
engaged, it is committed for ever. She loves on, 
in spite of indifference, of outrage, of abominable 
injustice. The wrongs she endures, so mysterious 
are the impulses of her nature, will often cement 
the attachment that was born in serenity, and 
consummated in rapture, and which has been 
tested by a thousand injuries meekly borne. It 
is her highest luxury to forgive whom it is her 
welcomest duty toserve. She will kiss the hand 
that smites her. When her husband is threatened 
_ with public disgrace and personal hardship for his 
wanton cruelty to her—well, he 7s her husband ; 
he loved her once; he has won her trusting heart ; 
and she yearns for a renewal of the fondness she 
has long lost. His character is hers, his suffer- 
ings are her own; and what though she is bruised 
and in pain from the blows he has given her, she 
will be his shield, perchance his saviour! Noble 
and strange beyond conception is such a nature 
as this; but many a poor and oppressed creature 
is honoured, ay, and is happy, in its possession ; 
and, where it prevails, the prospect of an open 
exposure, a long absence, and the severe punish- 
ment of the man she loves, will bind her heart in 
a renewed devotion, and seal her lips with silence. 

The vast majority of the cases that engage ourat- 
tention, it has been already admitted, occur in the 
lower walks of life. In those walks the woman is 
utterly dependent upon the daily exertions and the 
weekly wages of the man for the means of subsistence. 
When there isa family this dependence is a necessity 
for forbearance, which the well-to-do are unable 
to estimate. Now, let this view of the matter be 
only glanced at and it will be fully understood. 
A brute spends his wages in drink, and treats his 
wife with constant injustice and barbarity. It is 
only by a continual conspiracy against his debas- 
ing habit that she can get anything at all from 
him by which to keep herself and her children 
alive. For this she exposes herself to his abuse. 
If she deliver him up to justice, she is conscious 
that for the long period of six months she will be 
thrown entirely on her own resources. a 
emaciated by suffering and want, she is too wea 
to toil; and, with the instinctive pride of our 
common nature, she shrinks from the workhouse 
48 from the lowest humiliation and the keenest 
Woe. She may haveno regard for the wretch who 
has reduced her to so miserable an alternative ; 


even her ordinary maternal affection, by a long 
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course of ill-treatment, may have been blunted ; 
but she has life to preserve; her offspring have 
wants to be supplied. Is it likely that she will 
promptly hand over her husband to punishment, 
when the consequences to herself would be thus 
terrible? Is it not natural, rather, that she will 
bear his blows for the sake of those pence that 
preserve her from the disgrace of pauperism, and 
the horrors of starvation ? 

What, then, shall be done? What form of 
retribution shall be adopted? By what expe- 
dient shall the tender be shielded from the attacks 
of the brutal? and by what inflictions shall the 
cruelty of the cruel be corrected? The first 
requirement is that the injured shall be indeed 


protected from the wrongs of which she is the 


victim. It is not enough merely to punish the 
guilty. As we have seen, the innocent will suffer 
more from such a course than the offender. ‘To 
secure an opportunity for justice, those who are 
so grossly outraged should be assured that society 
will, in very truth, take care of them. This 
would be a most influential and beneficent testi- 
mony of respect to the sex; it would evince a 
spirit of high and magnanimous national gallantry, 
under the discipline of which the dignity of woman 
would rise in the appreciation of all. The homage 
of delicacy, and the advantages of kindliness, 
would, in the name of the whole community, be 
presented to the feminine race. If long imprison- 
ments, with hard labour, be still persisted in as 
the only available, or the most expedient form of 
punishment, the profits of the toil to which the 
villain is appointed should be liberally carried to 
the credit of his wife and family. Her wants 
should be promptly and generously supplied ; her 
feelings of self-respect and of sadness should be 
honourably consulted; and thus some compensa- 
tion should be offered to her for the mortifications 
and the sufferings she has endured. Itis possible 
there are some who have sunk so low that they 
would endeavour meanly to pervert such an ar- 
rangement to their own selfish purposes; and, to 
provide against this, great care and discrimination 
would be required in the administration of the law ; 
but, for our own part, we consider it better that 
the base should occasionally get an undeserved 
benefit, than that the truly meritorious should be 
systematically left in a dismal disadvantage. 

We incline to the view, however, that a more 
pungent and ignominious chastisement would be 
more effective. Again we say, the man who 
strikes a woman is a brute, and it would be only 
fair to treat him as one. We recoil from the 
obsolete practice of corporeal inflictions ; but if any 
monster deserves the stick, it is he who uses it 
himself against the weak and gentle. He is too 
far gone in his enormities to be open to a moral 
appeal; he has none but a physical notion of 
sensibility; hard work and regular living in 
prison is no great change (and, in so far as it is a 
change at all, is a decided improvement) upon hie 
uniform habits; and the degradation of being a 
prisoner he is too vitiated to feel. He has flesh, 
and nerves, and some remnantofshame. A well- 





aimed blow he would thoroughly appreciate. The 
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whip he would, with all the earnestness of his 
cowardice, shrink from. We would make a trial 
of the scourge. And we would invite upon him 
the public contempt. He should hear the exe- 
crations of his fellows. Yells and groans should 
follow him to judgment. A sound thrashing, 
and an assurance that all his neighbours despised 
him, would more effectually restrain him than any 
prison discipline. And, be it understood, it is 
restraint we are now anxious to secure. We are 
not now asking how the scoundrel can be cured, 
but how his victim can be best defended; and we 
would like to see a new inauguration of the cat- 
o’-nine-tails, and would extend some judicious 
encouragement to lynch-law. The indirect effect 
of this upon those disposed to domestic barbarities 
would be salutary. For the introduction ofa 
better general sentiment respecting the dignity 
and the claims of woman, other and more moral 
instrumentalities must be employed; but as an 
immediate pnnishment of the guilty, and as an 
immediate caution to the tempted, we question 
whether the method we have with reluctance and 
some uncertainty suggested, can be improved upon. 

There is another aspect of this matter which we 
cannot totally pass over. ‘The marital bond 
which has been disturbed by frequent atrocity and 
vindicated by civil penalties, is not likely, in any 
but exceptional cases, to prove a blessing or a 
bliss. The sweetness and the sanctity of the 
association are lost. After the hateful wretch 
comes from the experiences of his retribution, 
it cannot be expected that his wife will be 
met with tenderness or inspired with confidence. 
The tie by which they were once united, in all 
but its legal form, has been snapped asunder, and 
an attempt to reunite it in the vast majority of 
instances, must be vain and baneful. How shall 
this difficulty be met? The laws of divorce are 
out of the reach of the poor. Even a deed of 
separation is unattainable, and, if acquired, would 
be useless. A labouring man or a mechanic can- 
not afford to pledge himself to a fair maintenance 
of the woman who demands to part from him. 
Poverty thus becomes the temptation and the 
injustice of those who feel it. The poor, however 
unhappy and embittered their union may prove, 
however brutal the husband, however unfaithful 
the wife, are irretrievably bound together by the 
partiality of our laws, and by the prime necessi- 
ties of their own existence. To this vast and 
intricate problem the attention of our philanthro- 
pists and our senators must one day be directed ; 
and a great modification of the laws appertaining 
to marriage must be made before society can be 
purified from the abominations that now abound. 

We approach now a feature in the social con- 
dition of our country, if possible, more important 
and depressing than those to which reference has 
been made, and one the extreme delicacy of which 
requires that it should be treated with all caution 
and sobriety. ‘‘'The great sin of great cities,” 
to the moralist, and to the humane, has always 
been a problem involved in overwhelming diffi- 
culties and possessing a solemn and harrowing 
interest. The great masses of the population 





seem to have settled down into the conviction 
that it is a necessary evil; and it is a problem go 
critically and necessarily select, that its solution 
has been abandoned as hopeless, and its study 
left to the few in whose estimation matters of 
fact are more momentous than matters of taste. 
The various ramifications of this topic may, pro- 
bably, form a theme for us at some future time: 
at present we desire to be more specific in our 
references. During the last six months a number 
of extraordinary revelations have been given to 
the public that are absolutely staggering and loath- 
some. It has been shown that innocent girls are 
the stock in trade of a number of abandoned 
monsters; that the agents of the vile enterprise 
are scattered over the length and breadth of our 
own country, and over the Continent ; that eve 

deception is employed to allure the beautiful, the 
healthy, the uncorrupted, and the young from 
their homes; that, this succeeding, they are 
treated with ruthless indecency and resistless 
force; they are shipped from foreign lands, and 
sacrificed among strangers; their woes win no 
pity; their struggles are overborne by rude power; 


they are committed to the heartless bondage of a ° 


merciless and repulsive “‘ bully,” to the degrada- 
tion of the basest vices, and to the misery of 
despair: their virtue is violently taken from them, 
and then their dishonour is systematically sold to 
the highest bidder; society offers them no pro- 
tection; the accidents of law and the prestige 
of aristocratic and money influence are altogether 
in their disfavour; the bitterness of misfortune 
soon naturally degenerates into the abandonment 
of depravity; there is for them no chance of 
delivery, no hope of redemption; and thus, they 
are first stolen from their friends, and, it may be 
said, from themselves, and then condemned to a 
career of the most horrible ignominy, and to a 
doom of the most irreparable woe. 

For whom is this atrocious trade pursued ? 
Whose appetites have rendered it necessary that 
so disgraceful a market should be kept open? 
A supply so thoroughly outrageous must imply a 
most outrageous demand in some quarters. ‘These 
questions are soon answered. ‘The trade, how- 
ever base, can only be carried on by an immense 
capital ; and it is one of the most profitable going. 
The price of an indulgence that is provided in the 
manner described above, varies between £1 and 
£20! The wealthy alone can afford to buy what 
the damned alone would offer for sale. A com- 
mercial league and covenant is established between 
those who are so corrupt as to speculate ‘n the 
debauchery of others and those who are 80 
“elevated” in station that they are able to de- 
bauch themselves at any expense. ‘The streets 
and brothels of our great cities are replenished 
by the vast numbers whom the unscrupulous lust 
of the “great” have forcibly ruined, and of 
those whom the imposing fascinations at the com- 
mand of the “noble” have pitiably seduced. _ 

This is not an inevitable inference from indis- 
putable facts, merely; the reports of our law 
courts bear abundant testimony to the accuracy 
of the statement. By accounts published in the 
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newspapers, it is made known that from five to | 


twenty pounds are given by “gentlemen” who 
y the earliest visits to these unfortunate girls ; 


whilst the revelations in other cases show that | 
from £1 to £5 is the price of gratification in the | 


high houses from which ladies who have lost 
those exquisite charms which their strangeness to 
vice will give them are expelled, to scek a sus- 


tenance in a lower sphere, or on the public streets ! | 
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child must be destroyed, and the happiness of a 
sinless heart profaned. The perpetrators of these 
crimes are not content with any ordinary animal 
gratification; they find no entertainment but in 
spoliation—nothing that they would denominate 
‘life’? but in sowing the seeds of death and 
despair. They must be achieving ruin, or they 
would be overcome of ennud. In scattering deso- 
lation and in inflicting remediless wrongs they 


Only the rich could sustain dissipations so ex- | find their pride and their satisfaction. 


ensive. 
even than this. It has been given in evidence 
and upon oath, that noblemen, and military 
officers high in command, and the makers of 
our laws, are connected by a baser tie than 
their lusts with these disgraceful establishments. 
They preside over their management. In some 
cases they undertake the financial responsibilities 
of the speculation. And some are known to 
bargain for a share in the profits! The names of 
these right honourable gentlemen are studiously 
concealed; and if an unsophisticated servant 
girl should, in giving her evidence, blunder out 
the fact that it was ‘‘ Lord Ward——” who took 
the house, and visited it as his home, there is a 
legal gentleman at hand ready to spring up and 
say that such evidence is inadmissible ; before the 
name is entirely pronounced this interruption is 
put in; so that a curious and indignant public 
have no chance of discovering who the monster 
really is; it is ‘* Lord Ward ”” something, 
but whether Lord Wardle, or Lord Wardrobe, or 
Lord Wardington, nobody can guess. That the 
name was wholly given -it is impossible to con- 
ceive ; for the nobleman who bears it is a generous 
and philanthropic man; he presides at Mechanics’ 
Institutions, and holds the plates at Worcester 
Cathedral for four days together, to take the sub- 
scriptions of the benevolent and the devout toa 
pious and useful charity. The Bishop is his friend, 
and the ladies of the surrounding aristocracy and 
clergy are proud to have their names associated 
with his in the reports of the sacred festival, and 
to dance with him at the ball with which its 
solemn celebrations are concluded. 

The exquisiteness of thesensualism thusexposed 
makes it more intolerably repulsive. What is 
sought as a gratification of the highly cultured 
lusts of these nobility and gentry of England? 
Of course beauty is the first requisite. Those 
who would be the charm and the honour of a pure 
circle, are bought or stolen to adorn the resorts 
of the debauched. But beauty is not enough. 
There must be youth also. Little girls of thir- 
teen or fifteen years of age are carried off from 
homes they have in simplicity loved, to haunts of 
darkness, and to pursuits the nature of which 
they are not old enough to comprehend! Then, 
to the fascinations of beauty and of infancy, the 
sweetness of innocence must be added. It is 
not enough to keep the fallen down, and to thrust 
the sinking to a lower depth; the untainted must 
be brought into the vortex of corruption, and the 
morally free cast into the hopeless bondage of 
vice. It will not suffice to besmear the beau 





which God has painted, but the simplicity of the 
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The exposures have been more explicit | 








And for these wretches, clad in richest robes, 
and “‘ faring sumptuously every day,”’ society has 
no curse. The unfathomable depravity for which 
they are known brings them no public inconve- 
nience, no unpleasant reproach, no burdensome 
disrepute. They are cast out of no offices; they 
are cut off from no companionships. Respectable 
ladies retain their friendship; influential gentle- 
men withdraw from them no patronage. They 
labour in the senate as though they felt them- 
selves really responsible for the welfare of the 
community, and make fine speeches on the plat- 
forms of educational and philanthropic enter- 
prises, as though they were profoundly unconscious 
of their vile hypocrisy! ‘To us this is a most 
lamentable fact. One might fancy that the many 
are disposed to sanction, or to excuse the vices of 
the few ; or (and we fear this is the real explana- 
tion) that the indulgence of vice is a thing so 
common that it is impossible to get up a public 
sentiment of indignation against it. 

And yet, so anomalous are our ways, whilst the 
seducer has a comparative emancipation from the 
social penalties due to his guilt, his victim—often 
helpless, always pitiable—is exposed to a degra- 
dation from which there is no possible escape, and 
to a scorn which either justice or mercy but 
seldom alleviate. Overborne by flattery, by the 
unsuspecting confidence of her affections, or by 
sheer physical force, she is cast out of society ; her 
sisters, as frail as herself, regard her with super- 
cilious contempt; and she is left to the hope of 
death for the relief of her despair, or to the 
recklessness of inevitable iniquities for the con- 
quest of her shame. She may be penitent, but 
for her society has no forgiveness; she may be 
free from positive evil—the subject of mere mis- 
fortune—but for her society has no pity. The 
man who has basely wronged her may be the pet 
of the polite and the patron of the pious ; but she 
is mocked by the respectable, and even the holy 
shun her. ‘To the villain who does the mischief 


no punishment comes; the poor creature, every 


sanctity of whose nature has been barbarously 
and wantonly desecrated, gets no word of sym- 
pathy, and no chance of redemption. 

There are multitudes who in general terms 
will express their lamentations over the immense 
extent of the evils of female prostitution, who 
yet fail to perceive that facts and sentiments 
kindred with those we have just referred to are 
the great means by which those evils are perpe- 
tuated. Itmay be asserted that for the vast mass 
of fhem the wealthy and the noble are mainly 


ty| responsible. Seduction is a work in which the 
poor but seldom engage; and if they do, the 
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mercy and justice extended to its victims in those 
cireles is far superior to that found amongst the 
opulent and the noble. It may be true that a 
great majority of the “‘ unfortunate” are unedu- 
cated and poor; but the authors of their disgrace 
have not, for the most part, been so. The lowly 
among the female sex, are ambitious and vain. | 
The prospect of fine dresses, of splendid modes of | 
life, and of ‘‘high” society will captivate the | 
imagination of a pretty country girl, and betray | 
her into folly. Moreover, she is naturally cou- 





stituted to admire the forms of gentility. A| 


bland address, the display of personal refinement, | 
the arts of etiquette, sustained by dignity of | 


person and loftiness of station, appeal with irre- 
sistible power to her instinctive delicacy, how- 
ever uncultured it may be. When these attrac- 
tions are but the accompaniments of flattery, of 





kind attention, of extravagant protestations of 
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waywardness of fancy or the impulses of passion, 
her affections should be judiciously trained—not 
resisted or ignored, but fashioned by a standard of 
truthfulness, sobriety, and primitive nature. We 
might extend this principle to the other sex ; and, 
in relation to one point especially, we could wish 
to see a radical reform. Why should not the 
principles of animal and human physiology he 
carefully and universally studied? So longas the 
most sacred functions and responsibilities of life 
are conventionally regarded as _mysterious, the 
young will feel in relation to them an unhealthy 
curiosity, and the mature will find in them the 
temptations to ruinous self-abuse, or to still more 
destructive dissipation. In these matters it may 
be truly said, that ‘‘Ignorance is the mother of 
crime.” Inthe fourth place, the public drinking 
habits of the people should be steadily discounte- 
nanced. There are many who affirm that sensu- 


love, and, though infinitely absurd, of solemn |alism and drunkenness seldom go together ; itis 
promises of marriage, it is easy to perceive that a notorious fact, however, that the seducer first 
the temptation will become resistless to all but | seeks the corruption of his victim through the 
the radically good. But asthe tempter knows all agency of some intoxicating element. ‘Those who 
these things, his turpitude is the greater. He | have given themselves up to the profession of 


_ manent and real reform can be expected so long 


deliberately perpetrates the foulest and most 
abominable crime of which a man can be guilty, 
without the dread of punishment or even of 
reproach. 

Again we are driven to the problem, What is 
the cure for these things? We have so far tres- 
passed on our space, that bare suggestions are all 
we can offer in reply. In the first place, no per- 


as the transgressor escapes chastisement. The 
seducer should be outlawed. In the second place, 
a wise and generous discrimination should be used 





in balancing the criminality and the misfortune 
of the fallen. Zhe seduced should receive protec- | 
tion and sympathy. When we speak thus, we do 


sin live on spirituous liquors. The public-house 
is their temple. They there edify themselves, 
They there seek consolation. The bottle is their 
god, and in its worship alone they find strength, 
peace, and joy. Without it they could do nothing. 
The atmosphere of a tavern is polluting; and 
those whom it is important to preserve from the 
paths of iniquity should be taught to keep away. 
But all expedients are vain unless supported by 
a zealous cultivation of the moral sentiments of 
the people. We have no faith in personal gene- 
rosities, or political arrangements so long as the 
heart of society is impure. On this ground we 
rejoice in the exposures which have taken place, 
and in those which are yet tocome. ‘his is an 


not mean that she should be complacently or in- | evil about which we have maintained too uniform 
dulgently treated ; but that her wrongs should be a silence: when it begins to be openly appreciated 


candidly admitted, and her remorse mercifully | 
respected. In the third place, a more compre- | 
hensive range of education should be allowed to 





the female mind. Instead of being left to the| 


the time of its modification will be at hand. If 
our rapid observations may draw attention to its 
enormity, we shall not be without the hope that 
they will contribute somewhat to its overthrow. 
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A DOMESTIC REGISTER. 


My name is Braddles. Christian names, Joshua 
Ebenezer. My godfathers and godmothers gave 
me those names. I might not, perhaps, have 
sanctioned their choice, if my tastes had been con- 
sulted in the matter. Of course, they were not. 
My cards read, ‘Mr. Josuva Enenezer Brap- 
pLES, Musidora Lodge, Peckham.” I have had 
them engraved since I retired from the brush- 
making line, upon a small independency. Musi- 
dora is one of the names of Mrs. Braddles. Her 





full name is Carolina Musidora Sabina. She isa 
surprising woman. We have five children; three 
girls and two boys; the youngest boy a baby. 
The probability of your having ever seen such 
children as ours is, if I may be permitted to make 
the observation, only remote. ' 

I am of aliterary turn. You have noticed that 
name ‘ Musidora.” I selected it in preference to 
Carolina, or Sabina, because it occurs in a little 
story in Thomson’s “Seasons,” Mrs. Braddles 
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says it is not proper reading; but she is not! where i could sit and write in peace and quiet- 
a literary, though, as I said before, a surprising | ness. 

woman. She uses strong language concerning} I did sit down, and wrote, not only in peace 
Musidora’s inscribing that communication for | and quietness, but with remarkable fluency, and 
Damon, upon the tree, and calls her “a cat.” | I may add, force. I wrote our family history for 
She wonders Damon was not struck blind, like | one calendar month,—wrote it with conscientious- 


Peeping Tom. It will be perceived that her | 
sphere is not criticism; but her soused mackarel 
are first-rate. 

But I was remarking that I am of a literary 
turn. I always was. I have repeatedly heard 
my schoolmaster say my themes were “ astonish- 
ing;’’ and I firmly believe they often staggered 
him. In a quiet street near our lodge there isa 
gentleman who is bond fide in the literary line, 
\ between whom and myself a sort of familiarity has 
grown up. He isa nice person, but rather sar- 
castic, and his waistcoats and neckties are not the 
thing; in fact, he seldom sports any colour but 
black, and wears his clothes too long. He seems 
to like my conversation, and said, the other even- 
ing, he had been reading in the ‘Curiosities of 
Literature,”’ of a philosopher, who thought an in- 
teresting book would be produced, if any man 
were faithfully to write down the daily occur- 
rences of his life, without affectation or distortion. 
[ said, ‘‘ Very likely.” 

But it immediately struck me, that if the 
diary ofa single individual, detailing only every- 
day circumstances, would be interesting, what an 
effect would be produced upon a reader’s mind by 
a register of the daily history of Seven individuals! 
For instance, of Mrs. Braddles and myself and the 
five children. In fact, I may say erghé altogether ; 
that is, including the girl. Just the number that 
went into the ark,—which was an acute remark 
of Johnny’s one Sunday afternoon. Suppose I 
only attempted a history of our family for a 
limited period? Even that would be something ; 
a pilot-balloon. 

[am of an open constitution, and though I 
knew Mrs. Braddles’ short-comings in a literary 





point of view, I could not forbear disclosing to | 
her this grand idea. She threw cold water,—or | 
hot water,—upon it, as I had anticipated. ‘“ What | 
did T mean by going to make a silly of myself! | 
Couldn’t I take in brushmaking for amusement, | 
if I wanted something to do? Did I mean to put | 
down how many pairs of stockiugs went into the | 
wash on a Tuesday? And what we allowed the | 
girl for beer-money? And wouldn’t I, there | 
now, just get along, and hold baby a minute or 
two,” and perhaps I’d like to “ put down some- 
thing about the dear little thing!’ I took the 
dear little thing, as requested: he was rather 
damp. 

I am not a man to be turned aside by trifles. 
Not that Carolina Musidora Sabina is a trifle,—or 
her displeasure,—for she is a surprising woman. 
Only my resolution was taken, and I quickly 
passed the Rubicon. ‘That is, one Monday, when 
I saw bed-furniture taken down, and sofa and 
chair-covers removed, and knew the wash would 
be heavy, I feigned a bilious attack, packed my 
carpet-bag, not forgetting a quire of Bath-post 





and some pens, and took a run out of town, 


ness, exactitude, and animation. Solomon spoke 
of the cedar of Lebanon, and of the hyssop on the 
wall; Z spoke of the toothbrush on the toilet- 
table, and the flat-iron on the dresser. As our 
immortal bard has it, I extenuated nothing, not 
even our consumption of treacle. I set down 
nought in malice, not even Mrs. Braddles’ Patent 
Air-Tube Dress Extender. I felt superior to 
vulgar prejudice ; I felt superior even to Mrs. B.; I 
felt indifferent at the thought that she might see 
my work in print, if I should succeed, which I 
did not doubt, in getting it laid before the uni- 
verse; I knew I was serving the cause of human 
progress, and disdained the mean idea of anony- 
mousness ; my pen was the magnum bonum of a 
ready writer; neat and appropriate phrases came 
when I wanted them; when Jenkins looked over 
my MS., ke observed with veracity as well as 
emphasis that I had been ‘ going it like bricks.”’ 
It was true; I had. 

The fact is, Jenkins is an old school-fellow of 
mine, and I encountered him quite accidentally 
at the hotel where I was staying. We began 
questioning each other, of course. 

“Ah, Braddles, my boy, you’re a lucky fellow 
—wish [ could retire, like you !”’ 

‘Well, what are you doing, Jenkins ?” 

“Doing, Sir? I’m Editor of the Muddleborough 
Telegraph, and a precious berth I’ve got of it. 
But what are you doing? Lots of copy there, I 
see.” 

* Lots of what ?” 

‘‘ Copy.” 

‘‘No copy, I assure you, Jenkins; quite ori- 
ginal; an idea of my own.” 

“That's the sort of thing, Sir! May I have a 
look ?” 

‘QO certainly.” And I felt a degree of literary 
pride as I handed him my sheets. 

‘‘H’m—capital idea—Ha !—Very good—H’m 
—Capital— Why, Braddles. . . . ?’—I could see 
he was very much astonished. ‘‘ Why, Braddles!! 
Here’s imagination—here’s pathos—here’s hu- 
mour—and how you work up an incident !—that 
broken tile in the roof is capital—Be-autiful ! 
Quite a poem; I could run it into verse off- 
hand :— 


Rain and hail-stones pattering o'er us, 
Leave our humble roof awhile! 

Lath and plaster are but porous; 
Let us mend that broken tile! 

Through the ceiling that’s above us 
Full a quart of water 's fell; 

Men and bricklayers if you love us, 
Mend that bit of tiling well! 

Tis the hour for night-capped faces, 
Floating wick, or Albert light ; 

But in bed so wet sad rere is, 

How the deuce shall we be able to sleep in a peol of 
water all the blessed night? 


—There !” 
2Rr2 
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“‘ But, Jenkins,—excuse me,—only isn’t your for some time, made by Mr. Braddles for the adop- 
last line a leetle bit too long ?” ition of a less expensive kind of binding, if not 
‘‘ Not a morsel; that’s a pentametrical Alex- |for the total suppression of the yellow “fringe 
andrine ; a great beauty i in poetry, I assure you.” | finally he abandoned his opposition, and Mrs. 

‘ Well, you'll let me have acopy of those verses | Braddles, with her usual legislative tact, carried 


will you: a ‘her bill without modification, Mrs. Braddles j is 


“O yes; but poetry of that classic character | not partial to modifications of her measures, and 
doesn’t go down now-a-days. What do you say to | somewhat impatient of suggestions; and, on this 
my putting y our paper intosome form better adapted | occasion, she observed, with a degree of asperity 
for publication, you know? Merely asa friend. | that ‘‘ married men didn’ t ought to go out of their 
Of course there are little practical niceties, which proper spears in life, and poking their noses into 
you, Braddles, as a non-professional man, cannot everything.” The enactment took effect imme- 
be expected—you understand ? AndI can arrange diately, and the curtains were sent to the nearest 
all that for you, and whip up your domestic dyer’s to be re-dipped; while a knitted pair were 
history into something that will go down. Sup- substituted for them until their return. The 
pose you were a little more general in your first dyer’s and haberdasher’s little accounts occa- 
issue of anything of the kind? Not quite so sioned the introduction of a supplementary esti- 
many odds and ends, Braddles. A little arrange- mate one Saturday evening; but it was duly 
ment. Call it ‘Our Houschold Narrative,’ eh? | passed, after a desultory and “acidulated discussion 
And classify the matter.” —Mr. Braddles making (and withdrawing) his 

I thought Jenkins’s editorial experience quali- usual weekly motion for arcduction of the expen- 
fied him to decide upon “little practical niceties,” | diture. 
and allowed him to take away my MS. to be! Ebpvucationan Qvrstrons came under notice 
doctored. I did not get it back for a week after more than once; and Mr. Braddles was, for thi 
I had returned to Musidora Lodge. During that, third time, unsuccessful in securing a first re: iding 
period of suspense, my literary anxieties and mis- | of a bill for se nding Master Johnny to bo: arding- 
givings were such as to produce an absence in my | school; Mrs. Braddles insisting strenuously and 
manner not likely to evade the scrutiny of Caro- pathetically, on the delicacy of his health, and 
lina Musidora Sabina, who perpetually insisted | the danger to the purity of his morals which 
that I had something on my mind, and everlast- | would be incurred by promiscuous associations ; 
ingly wished to know whether shares in the | or, to use her own energetic words, ‘‘ by mixing 
“Penny Ice and Ecl-pie Promotion Company,” of | that boy up with a lot of little blackgu: ds , that 
which I am a director, and in which I am of) knew a good deal more than was proper.” Upon 
course a large shareholder, were going down. the question of delicate health, Mr. Braddles 
Eventually, the MS. came, and I must say I| endeavoured to initiate an investigation into the 
thought, as I looked over it, that he must be a | bread, butter, and flour accounts, with a special 
very acute genius who could recognise his own | reference to Master Johnny’s consumption of cur- 
bantling after it had been doctored by Jenkins. | rent household edibles; but was interrupted, in 
After a severe mental struggle, and much corres- | the midst of a closely w ‘rought and probably un- 
pondence with Jenkins, I decided upon allowing | answerable statistical argument, by Mrs. Braddles. 
his work to appear instead of my own, as an) who left the chair with the somewhat in: appro- 
experiment. 1 read it over to Carolina Musidora | priate observation that “If that boy went to 
Sabina the other evening. Her reply was cha- | _boarding-school, he’d be up to all manner of mis- 
racteristic. ‘‘ Joshua Ebenezer,” she said, ‘that | chief; whereas, mow he was the quietest lamb 
man is quizzing you, as sure as I’m your lawful | that ever——’—(rest of speech inaudible through 
wife; and if you go and let him make a fool of | the slamming of the door). 
you, ’J]i—oh, how can you aggravate me so?’ AccIDENTS AND Orrences.— Master Johnny 
But, as I remarked before, she is not critical,—| having been one morning not only quict as a 
decidedly not,—and makes mistakes upon literary lamb, “but so quict as to excite apprehensions in 
questions of all kinds. the minds of his fond parents, a vigorous inquiry 

My Household Narrative was written in my was instituted into the nature of his pursuits. 
own person. Jenkins has introduced the editorial The result was striking. It was discovered that, 
“‘ we.” He has also suppressed numerous incidents, doubtless under the influence of that restless thirst 
and related others with a departure from simpli- for knowledge and love of experiment which cha- 
city which I cannot commend. This is how he racterise the infant mind—he had carefully black- 
does the thing. leaded a bronze fender, and half of the inside of 

OUR HOUSEHOLD NARRATIVE. the back-parlour door, on the Jatter of which he 

was proceeding to get up a polish, just as he was 

cP inl ge ais ae discovered and interrupted. Thedear littlefellow 
Pouitics.—The events of the past month have | manifested the most touching simplicity, and, if 





not been numerous. One striking feature was we may judge by the loudness of his lamentations, 
the introduction, by Mrs. Braddles, of a measure, was deeply affected, when the maid applied to 
having for its object the rejuvenation of our front him the harrowing epithet, ‘a4 mischevious boy.” 

parlour window ¢urtains. Its provisions were So sensitive and highly-strung is his gentle nature‘ 
very simple, and they underwent but few alte- | He will have to be put to some profession, being 
rations in committee; though a firm stand was, much too tender-hearted for the brushmaking 








business. Mrs. Braddles says, “he shed tears 
when the clown knocked the policeman’s hat over 
his eyes, in the pantomine at Dewry Lane | 
Theayter.” 

We have had, besides, the usual quantity of 
accidents attributed to the cat; things being 
broken in places quite inaccessible upon any 
known, presumable, or conceivable principle of 
feline dynamics. On these it is unnecessary to 
dilate, as they ‘‘come home to every man’s busi- 
ness and bosom,’”’ meat-safe, mantel-piece, and 
crockery-ware ; but, as domestic journalists, we 
were bound to allude to them. 

Lireratcure, Fine Arts. — Master Johnny’s 
slate (the thirteenth purchased for him this half- 
year) presents the usual amount of literary and 
artistic matter. It may be interesting to state, 
that he has succeeded in spelling his own name 
in large capitals, without dividing the word 
jraddles in the midst of a syllable. The illustra- | 
tions do not show much variety, though there is. 
great boldness of conception, and wild freedom of 
execution,—the human face, for instance, being 
always drawn quite full, both eyes shown,—with 
a firmly-touched nose in the form of an isosceles 
triangle projecting laterally. ‘This will be recog- | 
nised as a distinguishing feature in the frescoes | 
which ornament so many dead-walls in our) 
thoroughfares. 

Yesterday, we found ‘NO POPERY” chalked 
on our side-door which opens into the garden, | 
but regret that we cannot trace the author of this 
vivid and abrupt flash of genius. It is not clear 
in what sense the author intended it to apply to 
ourselves, because we have given orders to our 
bookseller (who has contracted with the Parcels’ | 
Delivery Company) for the transmission of Dr. 
Cumming’s works as fast as they come out, and 
it is pretty well known in the neighbourhood why 
the parcels cart comes to our door four times a. 
weck. Webave also read the ‘‘Coming Struggle,”’ 
and the ‘* Answer to the Coming Struggle,” and 
the “‘Doom of Antichrist,” and “ A Warning: 
Voice to Britain, by John Closs,” and ‘‘ What 
shall be the End of these things,” and the ‘ Seven 
Vials, and the Drying up of the Great River 
Euphrates,” and ‘The Time of the End,” and 
“The End of the Time, Times, and half a Time.” 

Mrerincs.—The only meeting of any conse- | 
quence was one between Mrs. Braddles and the 
baker, by appointment in our hall. That indi- 
vidual had “stuck on” an extra loaf in our 
weekly bill, and Mrs. B. challenged him to a. 
discussion, in which he was forced-to admit that 
a consumption of nine half-quartern-loaves in two 
days was excessive and improbable. In other 
words, Mrs. B. was victorious, and the extra loaf 
was deleted from the account. 

Miscettanrous.—Our postman continues his, 
erratic career, and we mean to complain to the 
postmaster-general, and suggest his being put 
upon the superannuation list. What possible 
interest should a postman who is greyheaded and 
tottering take in making little girls in the street 
turn out clothes-baskets, and count the things? 
He is getting childish. And ought not a postman 
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to remember our name, aftcr. bringing letters 
week after week to Musidora Lodge, as he has 
done> And why don’t he knock, instead of 
stamping on the door-steps like mad, and seream- 
ing? There is a gas-lamp against our door, and 
it is a fine moonlight night, when we are sum- 
moned by a clatter and a scream outside— 

‘‘ Now then! Letter! letter // tetrrer! 

Door is opened. 

“ Bring a light, dew! 
here ?” 

Mr. B. rushes to the rescue, indignant and hot. 

‘‘Straddies, no! Mr. Braddles.” 

‘Then why can’t people write plainer? That 
‘ere letter’s of the grettest consekence to yew, 
I’m shewr on it by the looks, and yew mightn’t 
ha’ got it, ’cos it’s directed so bad. Graddles, 
Gruddles, Paddles, Doddles, Stroddles—what the 
devil is it ?” 

‘* Brapptes, I say !” 

“It’s all very fine, but I dunno that I ought to 
let you have it. I shall consider on it. Hold a 
candle, dew! Well, it’s the right number any~ 
how. But mind, I aint responsible if anything 
happens, mind yew that /” 


Name o° Straddles 


And his voice 
Dies away in soft decay, 
Low grumbling, 


down the road—‘‘I should be ashamed o’ such 


' writin’, I should!’ 


Fasnions.—Mrs. Braddles and the two eldest 
Miss Braddleses have appeared in corsages de tar- 
latane with draperie lying flat on the sleeve, which 
is bound by six ruches of blue and pink ribbon 
alternately, continued all round the davo/et in full 


'bandeaux froncés of white gauze de Valenctennes 


bourllonnée a la vierge, surrounding a collar of 
broderie mousquetaire resembling the back of a 
camisole, and coming down in a peak, which is 
ornamented with three volants, termed basquinnes 
Boleros. ‘This costume has been much admired 


‘in Peckham. 


Osirvary.—Died, during the month, univer- 


‘sally unregretted, numerous cock-roaches, under 


circumstances highly creditable to the housewifery 
of Mrs. Bb. 

Funps, Markets, &c.—The Funds are our 
business, and we do not choose to say how they 
stand, but some of the Markets are dearer than 
they ought to be. We shall only be too glad to 
report (when it occurs) a change for the better. 





That is the way in which Jenkins has “ whipped 
up”? my domestic history into ‘‘ something that 
will go down.”” I do not know what comment 
to make, but my Carolina Musidora Sabina will, 
She is sure to see it; she sees 
everything. The account of the fashion at our 
establishment may be correct, but I have forgotten 
my French. I approve much of what is said on 
the subject of funds and marketing, and think it 
will win the applause of Carolina Musidora 
Sabina. He has scarcely done justice to our 
Johnny, and has said little about the girls. His 
work bears a very faint resemblance to mine, as I 
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have already intimated. Still, Jenkins, as a pro- 
fessional journalist must be up to “ practical nice- 
ties,” and I suppose it is all correct. But as I 
made some introductory observations, I shall beg 
to make a few remarks by way of conclusion. 

There is a point which I wish to have clearly 
understood. 

An individual who looked back from the period 
of married maturity upon his adolescent aspira- 
tions, said once— 


When I thinks of vot I am, 
And then of vot I vos, 


‘have my little troubles, though I am out of the 


brushmaking businessnow. I observed that baby 
was damp; he is often damp; he breaks my rest 
as well as my Carolina’s, and sometimes he breaks 
a tumbler or atea-thing. There are little accounts 
to look over and pay, and people will stick it on 
when they can. The girls, and even perhaps (I 








suggest it deferentially) Mis. B., require new 
bonnets rather frequently. Johnny has a fine 
spirit which carries him away at times, and the 
servant has a cousin or two who carry away half 
a cold joint at times. Of course there are taxes, 





I finds I've throwed myself avay —of course. Occasionally Mrs. B. will say to 
Vithout sufficient cos. | me, 

I do not make that reflection myself, or commend, ‘ Braddles, you oughtn’t; Iam a heart-broken 
the gentleman who did make it. His rhyme is} woman!” z! 
good, but his reason is not. I didnot know him| ‘Lor! my dear!’ I say, ‘‘ how the devil’s 
personally ; I believe I saw this anecdote of him in that? Why, I’m as happy as the day’s long.” 
the public prints. The question I am constantly, ‘‘ Are you, Braddles, dear?” says she, wiping 
asking myself about that poct is—Whom could her eyes—“ Are you quite comfortable in your 
he have married? One thing is clear, I say :—_ feelings, Braddles >” says she. 
Not a woman like my Carolina Musidora Sabina.| ‘Comfortable ?’? I say—‘ My dear, I’m a 
No. She would have taught him better. Pro-| happy man?” ; 
bably some woman like Mrs. Tibbs, who is, ‘That is the point to which I wish to direct 
Carolina M. §S. tells me, “aggravating to that attention. I am a Happy Man. IT cannot account 
degree,—and has twins at every other accouch-| for it. It is true Carolina Musidora Sabina souses 
ment,” which she is always throwing in the face | mackerel beautifully (as I said before), and I 
of Tibbs, who is only a fourth-rate banker’s! might instance more récherché performances of 
clerk. Or like Mrs. Baggs, who is, on tle con- hers in a culinary way. It is true my shirts 
trary, a non-producer, and flings that in Baggs’ | are well got up, and never want a button. It is 
face, inquiring how he’d like a wife who was as | true Musidora Lodge has been newly papered and 
‘inveterate as Mrs. Tibbs,”—that is her phrase. | done up lately. It is true I have literary tastes. 
Or like Mrs. Daggers, perhaps, who has not been | It is true we never go near a Puseyite church, 
married two months, and being of a fervently | and hate Cardinal Wiseman. It is true we have 
theatrical turn of mind, startles poor Daggers, | a first-rate butcher out our way, and live on the 
who is a small, timid man, out of his five wits by | best of everything. But it does not seem to be 
intercepting him at the bed-room door in the / all that that makes me happy. What 1s it? 
character of Lady Macbeth, and all that sort of} Then again,—and here I will conclude,—I sce 
thing. At least he had never been licked into! plenty of houses about, that look quite as nice as 
shape,—I mean the poet had not,—in a matri- | Musidora Lodge, and why shouldn’t the people 
monial and domestic point of view. I have. inside be happy like us? Perhaps we know the 
Ask anybody that knows me and my Carolina | worst of Baggs, and Tibbs, and Daggers, and 
Musidora Sabina. /even they are happy on the whole. Let us have 

It will be perceived from my “ Household! a collection of Household Narratives, and we 
Narrative,” even under the Jenkins’ mask, that [| shall see. That’s what J say! 
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No. VIII.—TRADING IN SOULS.—CONCLUDING GLIMPSE. 


Ir is a doctrine of the Church, and a declaration | denominate the “ slave market.” 


of the Bible that the human soul is a thing beyond 
all price. A man will give anything to soe it, 
when it is in danger; and if he were to gain all 
the world by losing it, he would be the victim of 
a decidedly bad bargain. Invaluable, however, 
as is this article, it is, nevertheless, a marketable 
commodity. It may be bought and sold; and in 
the trade large profits are made withal. There 





is an institution in America which we maliciously 


In England we 
have an institution which might fitly and without 
malice be denominated a ‘soul market.” Little 
Doctor Watts once sang :— 

Were I so tall to reach the pole, 

Or grasp the ocean with a span, 


{ must be measured by my soul; 
The mind’s the standard of the man. 


Brother Jonathan is especially particular about 
the body. A stalwart, strong, muscular, and 
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healthy frame is what he looks for. Give him a) 
sound constitution, easy joints, a massive potency | 
of limb, and the soul he will let go for nothing, | 
that is, for what it is worth in his estimation. 
But in our highly favoured land we are more 
enlightened. We measure one another by the | 
true standard. When we do business we take | 
care to have the real article. Our stock-in-trade 
is bona fide ; and, though we are always “selling 
off’ ata ‘‘ great sacrifice’ the material in which 
we deal is no make-believe, no imposing pretence. | 
Veritable humanity is put up for sale to the | 
highest bidder. That mysterious element which | 
is the centre of life and experience we offer to the | 
best customer who may desire to purchase, with | 
all its responsibilities and its duties, its hopes and | 
fears, its memories of the past, and its destiny in 
the future! Not an affection, sin, duty, retribu- 
tion, but is cast into the scale in which the goods 
are weighed! ‘The joys of the redeemed and the 
woes of the reprobate are all involved in the 
trausaction, which is performed with a noncha- 
lance more than worthy of our national piety, and 
of our holy familiarity with all things sacred and 
divine! A whole parish is put up at once, and as 
the hallowed competition of the zealous and devout 
goes on, the voice of the merry auctioneer is heard 
above all the buzz natural to the occasion, calling 
out—‘‘ Now, gentlemen, who bids? a beautiful 
neighbourhood, lovely residence—only £2000 is 
bid—population only 500—£2500—annual value 
£800—£5000 is bid, gentlemen—present incum- 
bent 82 years of age—£6000 is offered—£7000— 
going reverend Sirs—£7000—£7500—going— 
500 immortalsouls going for £7500—going—going 
—gone!”’ Such is the way in which we deal in 
the human in this country! We have no scru- 
ples; no remorse. Is it not altogether a merciful 
and religious affair? Are not these ‘‘ poor, miser- 
able, hell-deserving sinners” sold to a priest, who 
shall teach them the way of salvation, repress 
their depraved selfishness, wean them from the 
solicitudes of commerce, and put them in the way 
to heaven? Is it not the main condition of the 
engagement that he who gets the ‘lot’ knocked 
down to him shall, as soon as it is ‘ delivered,” 
point the grasping and covetous idolators to Him 
‘‘who was rich, but for their sakes became poor, 
that they through his poverty might be made 
rich?’ Does he not buy them all up for the 
purpose of enforcing upon them the solemn and 
salutary expostulation, ‘‘ What shall a man give 
in exchange for his soul?” And yet there are 
people so crabbedly envious that they would call 
the entire business a monstrous fraud—so super- 
stitious and sanctimonious that they would de- 
nounce the transaction as unscriptural, inhuman, 
and impious! Oh, how shockingly wicked, and 
how hopelessly blind is human nature! So low 
is it sunk in ignorance and sin that it actually 
protests against being handed over bya cortsecrated 
auctioneer to an ordained parson; a parson whose 
very office it is to enlighten and to save it, and 
who, to achieve his object, is actually willing to 
invest a fortune in the experiment! Shame on 








they are worth so much. 
then, what doctrines they believe, to what vices 





the ingratitude of mankind. 
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And yet there are some aspects in which this 
matter will appear questionable, to say the least. 
For instance, giving the reverend tradesmen all 
credit for pious benevolence and missionary zeal, 
I can hardly help feeling that they betray a 
temerity which few besides them evince. ‘‘ The 
cure of souls,’ if you come to think of if, is a 
rather formidable undertaking. To buy them 
outright, and thus to incur all the responsibilities 
of their destiny, is what only the most reckless, 
or the most devout among men, dare venture 
upon. Inthe Baptismal service of the Church of 
England, the “‘ godfather’ pledges himself to do 
all sorts of things, moral and spiritual, on behalf 
of the little infant whom he takes under his 
godly protection: he promises that he shall 
‘renounce the devil and all his works, the pomps 
and vanity of this wicked world, and all the sin- 
ful lusts of the flesh ;’’ that he shall “ believe all 
the articles of the Christian Faith;’’ and that he 
shall “ keep God’s holy will and commandments, 
and walk in the same all the days of his life.” 
Now this is plenty for one man’s conscience, 
heaven knows; but there are some men who 
incur these and greater obligations on behalf, not 
of an innocent infant, but of a whole parish in 
which the wicked abound! We will not call this 
presumption ; but we must confess that, in our 
estimation, it is superhumanly brave ! 

Then, again, be it recollected, the whole “flock ” 
are unconscious of the purport of the transaction. 
They are not consulted. Their prejudices, eon- 
victions, and habits, are not taken for a moment 
into consideration. ‘They are simply the victims 
of the bargain. There are so many of them, and 
What does it matter, 


they are prone, or for what peculiarities they may 
be distinguished? They are but the people, and 


can have nothing to do with questions of theology, 
‘save to believe what their ‘‘ owner” 


teaches 
them. It is not their business to say who shall 
preach to them; they have but to go and hear 
what the preacher, whoever he may be, shall say 
unto them. Now, it would be at least an aet of 
courtesy just to lay the matter before them, and 
to give them an opportunity of expressing an 
opinion. ‘They must naturally feel that it is 
grossly inconsistent with their independence to be 
bandied about from one proprietor to another, 
without a word being said to them on the subject ! 
If they are to be the stock-in-trade of speculators 
and money-mongers, it is the smallest that can 
be demanded for them that they should be allowed 
a fair influence in the selection of the customer. 
In short, though bishops may accuse us of pro- 
fanity, we must condemn the whole thing as a 
system of the most heartless and impious gam- 
bling. It is monstrous in the extreme that mul- 
titudes of intelligent and responsible beings 
should be exposed to a humiliation so deep, and 
a wrong so severe. They have their rights of 
thought, their moral obligations, their proud in- 
stincts, and their solemn duties; and yet they are 
to be made the subjects of men whose only elai 
to their respect may be that they are rich enough, 
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or that they have friends kind enough, to give so 
much barbarous cash for them. Nay, they do 


| ordinary priest among an ordinary people, in an 
ordinary parish, and for beauty you will have 


not even receive the honour of being considered| deformity, for harmony confusion, and for the 


in the stipulations. It is not they who are 
bought; it is the tithes they are compelled to 
pay, and the contributions of which they are 
robbed. ‘‘ What is the living worth?’ is the 
first and often the only question asked by the 


candidate for the office of incumbent; and if he | 
have any solicitudes at all beyond this, they 
point to the nature of the “ parsonage,” the amount | 
of “ duty,” and the number of the population. A 


splendid mansion with spacious and fertile grounds, 
only one sermon on a Sunday, and a population 
thin, indifferent, and submissive—these are con- 


ditions which would greatly enhance the value of 


the property. It is a “living” that is bought ; 
and,in the vast majority of cases, the “souls” 


are no more taken into the account than are the | 


stones and dust of the streets ! 


Simony is one of the characteristic features of 


the Established Church. Any sect richly en- 
dowed is open, more or less, to the ravages of this 


dire disease ; but it will flourish supremely where | 


patronage is free, and where public opinion has 


no recognised authority. If congregations had | 
the selection of their own pastors; or if the) 


pastors imposed upon them were dependent upon 
their generous support for the means of subsist- 
ence, the crime would be of but very rare occur- 
rence, and, when actually committed, would 
appear in a form so modified and mild that its 
more sad and abiding consequences would be 
avoided. Responsibility to the people is the only 
guarantee against the evil of which we complain. 
That responsibility may be either personal or 
pecuniary ; these will be some restraint upon the 
avarice as well as the arrogance of the priest- 
hood; but where it is altogether wanting, the 
sacred office will become a secular profession, and 
all that is hearty, devout, and disinterested in the 
religious instruction of the people will naturally 
and hopelessly perish. Of the truth of this 
assertion the history of all nationally-endowed 
establishments might be pleaded in confirmation. 
Suffice it now to direct the attention of the scep- 
tical reader to the advertisements which appear 
daily in all the journals, announcing sales of the 
next presentations to livings. It will be scen that 
the trade in souls is regularly carried on, and that 
the lay and clerical characters are about equally 
compromised by its profanity and its baseness. 


Trading in souls is one natural development of | 


“the parochial system.” The ideal of that 
system is captivating to the imagination of the 
philanthropist, the statesman, and the priest; 
in operation it is, unfortunately, altogether im- 
practicable—I can conceive of nothing more in- 
teresting than a nation divided into a number of 
comparatively equal districts, each having its 
instructor living among the people, setting them 
the example of a righteous life, and teaching them 
in all things that can inform, elevate, and sanc- 
tify. Put an ideal priest in the midst of an ideal 
population, in an ‘ideal parish, and you have a 
very pretty picture indeed to look upon. Put an 


serene service of God, angry contentions one with 
another. The great motive of the parochial 
system, in its ecclesiastical bearing, is that every 
man, however poor, shall have a temple in which 
he may worship God, and a minister who shall be 
his guide, give him counsel in his difficulties, 
consolation in his distresses, and hope in his death 
_—that peace and wisdom and salvation may be 
brought to every house and to every heart. The 
working of it is, that the comforts of the rectory 
are more thought of by the minister than the 
duties of the temple, and that the condition of 
his stud of hunters occasions him more solicitude 
than the condition of his people. ‘The parish is 
not considered the field of evangelical activity so 
much as the home of majestic repose, or the 
theatre of arrogant assumptions and disastrous 
conflicts. The souls are bought, not that they 
may be saved, but that the pretence of occa- 
sionally attending to them may be a cover for 
disgusting tyrannies, and unmitigated worldliness. 
Often, as far as the incumbent, or the proprictor 
would care, the people might have no spiritual ad- 
viser but the tempter himself, did not the zealous 
and the good intrude. Then, for the intrusion, 
the zealous and the good are mercilessly de- 
nounced and scorned by those whose indolence 
and indifference have been the necessity and the 
provocation of their labours; and thus the parish 
which, in theory, is cared for so generously by the 
state, is abandoned to the neglect of the selfish 
and the anger of the proud who are placed over 
it for its comfort, honour, and salvation ! 

We would not be understood as reflecting on 
the clergy indiscriminately. With all its im- 
_perfections, the parochial system is one of the 
most beautiful features, and one of the most sa- 
lutary arrangements of English life. The exist- 
ence of any religious machinery is better than the 
‘existence of none; and we have amongst us 
resources for the accommodation and the spiritual 
entertainment of the people, which, although not, 

as yet, turned to the best account, cannot be re- 

garded without satisfaction and hope. The beau- 
tiful prayers of our liturgical service are read 
every Sunday, and the heart of the holy must be 
comforted by even this discipline. What is 
wanting in the earnestness and enterprise of the 
/authorised clergy, is made up by the voluntary 
activity of dissenting sects and ministers. This 
is not a part of the ideal parochial system, we are 
‘aware; indeed it is a reflection on its utter im- 
practicability, but, after all that is good in the 
| present development of that system has been ad- 
mitted, and when its necessary or its accidental 
evils stare one in the face, it is pleasant to reflect 
that these supplementary agencies will come into 
operation, and that, by their aid, there is scarcely 
a man in all this empire who may not indulge his 
desire for religious fellowship and instruction. — 

There are many who visit on clerical iniquities 
a severity of condemnation that they never think 








of inflicting on other transgressors ; and yet were 















the clergy to set themselves up as more than men 

they would be denounced for their assumption. 

_ For myself, not believing in the divine right of 
priests any more than in the divine right of kings, | 
J eannot affect any surprise that they should so. 
sniformly betray the signs of their corruptibility. 
A clergyman! why look at him:—has he not | 
eyes, and mouth, and stomach like other people? | 
And can it be expected that he should be indif- | 

ferent to a good dinner and an untroubled nap | 
vom it any more than other people? He is a 
man; so are you: say he is selfish; so are you: | 
say he is vain-glorious of the lofty office he fills; | 
so would you be, grumbler, if you ever could by | 
any nossibility eet into an office so exalted: say 
he is fond of hunting ; I suspect you have no 
horse to hunt upon, and therefore have no sym- 
pathy with the sport: say he preaches sermons } 
that he has bought in London at 3s. 6d. a- 
piece; go to chapel and, may be, you will hear 
a sermon which is not even bought, but has 
been absolutely stolen. In short, if you expect 
the clergy to be more than men you will be 
disappointed ; and if you think that the process 
of ‘‘ordination’”? would make you as sacred 
as you demand that they should be, just try it; | 
nen let a ‘good living” fall in your way, and | 
we shall see with what pious magnanimity you | 
will reject the proffered bribe ! | 

No, it is not men who are at fault, it is systems. : 

Specific abuses, which excite occasional outbursts | 
of indignation, are but the outworkings of general | 
evils for which not the few but the many are 
responsible. .In this country the clerical ‘office | 
has been reduced to the level of a secular aml 
fession; it is, therefore, no wonder that religious | 
enterprise should be esteemed a secondary thing 
when compared with financial and social advan- | 
tages. For this general evil society at large, and | 
not the clergy particularly, must be held account- | 
able. Inaction, and the inaction of public opinion, | 
have contributed to this result. The inherent 
tendencies of human nature have been engaged. 
in vitiating the ‘‘sacred office,” and no organic | 
or serious resistance has been offered. The humi- | 
liation and the disgrace are complete: but they 
aw national and do not morally attach to the | 
narrow circle which is their centre alone. The | 
cure must be national also; for if we wait until | 
the clergy shall regenerate themselves, we shall | 
simply go on sinking for ever into a lower depth 
of spiritual degradation and impurity. 





‘Lhe first thing, then, that. invites abolition is | 
It is a scandal for | 


the existence of lay rectors. 
which there is no remedy but annihilation. It is 
monstrous in absurdity and in sin that the spiritual | 
condition and interests of a whole parish should 
be in the hands of a man who, very likely, has 
no care for religion at all, who is a mere cash 
collector, and who has no further concern in the 
matter than simply to find “ a living ” for himself, 
whilst the ‘‘duties’’ of the “property ” are com- 
mitted to another, who receives a paltry salary 
for their performance. The ecclesiastical income 
of a parish is £1,000 or £1,500 a year. This is 
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/needs a radical revision. 
the snare which is laid for them 





pocketed by some avaricious old landlord who 
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lives one hundred miles away; and the poor 
wretch who does the preaching, who administers 
charity to the poor, on whom all the beggars call, 
who has to sustain the conventional dignities of 
the situation, may be thankful if he gets £150 
_per annum for all his sacrifices and his toils! 
The whole manner of bestowing patronage, too, 
The best men fall into 
If report speak 


truly there is not in connection with our National 


Church a better prelate than the Bishop of Here- 
ford. 
_lectual power in the mastery of theological questions 


His repute for learning and for strong intel- 


is wide and substantial. In the circle where his 
| personal character is better known, he is revered 
for his piety and esteemed for his many amiable 
virtues. Yet of this man the newspaper press 
has been saying things of late that any but a 
bishop (who must be used to such tre: itment) 
must consider harsh and morally damaging. He 
has a son devoted to the clerical profession. Of 
course a large amount of ecclesiastical patronage 
lies at the command of this good and excellent 
prelate. He has the feelings of a father; and 
what more natural than that he should give to his 
own child the best things that chance to come in 
his way? Yet it is repulsive and depressing to 
hear that within the narrow space of a very few 
weeks no less than three livings have been given 
successively to this young gentleman! First of 
all he was appointed to the incumbency of Brein- 
ton, then to the rectory of Eaton Bishops, worth 
£500 per annum, and then again to the rectory of 
Cradley, worth £1,000 a year! In the presence 
of such facts reflection is impossible—indignation 
will have its own way. And yet, is the Dishop 
to be blamed ? What father would not act like- 
wise? The mischief lies in putting this power 
into the hands of a man who has his personal 
ambitions, interests, and failings. 

But, truth being spoken, it must be confessed 
that these things are consistent with the whole 
system of a church establishment as it obtains in 
England. That great institution might have been 
devised with the express purpose of affording 


| scope to the ambitious, the arrogant, and the 


avaricious. It has resources of “opulence and 
of dignity on which the aristocratic and the un- 
_scrupulously aspiring will gladly lay their hands. 
The modes in which its vast property may be held 
are unfavourable to anything like justice and 
equity in its administration ; and it offers a peerage 
and a seat in the high House of Parliament to 
the most successful of its officers. It is secular 
in all itsmachinery. It appeals pre-eminently to 
the selfish in all its servants. It commits the 
most flagrant iniquities in the name of religion, 
and makes the truth of God and the spiritual 
interests of men the means to social aggrandise - 
ment, political power, and carnal glory. These 
destructive elements must be removed before 
purity and peace can be expected. It is some 
consolation to know that this is being now very 
widely perceived. On all hands is the source of 
the evil recognised. Puseyites, Evangelicals, and 
the Broad School equally yield to the conviction 
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that a great reform in the mode of distributing | machineries by which the knowledge of the truth 
church property is demanded by the spirit of is sought to be promoted, would soften those bitter 
religion, and by the exigences of the times. 
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antipathies which so commonly and injuriously 


The feeling in which this conviction has had its | prevail, and would present a picture of stalwart 


origin is undoubtedly one of theological and sec- sympathy 
The Evangelical school would the world would fall in glad captivity. 


tarian prejudice. 


reform to keep out the Puseyites, and the Puseyites | 
would reform to keep themselves in—but they 
would both reform, though perhaps not precisely 
That the great masses of We have no sympathy with those who are couti- 


in the same direction. 


and mighty kindliness, before which 

Though we have for the most part fixed our 
gaze on the dark side of the questions that have 
come before us, we have not done so exclusively, 


the people are, and have for a long time been nually babbling of the decay of the religious sen- 


disgusted with the abounding corruptions at which timent in society. 
Their | world was ever freer from gross and radical cor- 


we have just glanced, is a notorious fact. 
scorn has been misunderstood as proof of an irre- 
ligious disposition. 
proof that their religious intuitions still exist in 
activity and power. Those who can wantonly 
concur in abominations so flagrant, may be sus- 
pected of atheism; those who contemptuously 
denounce them show themselves possessed of some 
reverence for the sanctity of truth and for the holi- 
ness of God. The people are never atheistical ; 
and this is one great reason why a strong 
democratic clement should be infused into all 
ecclesiastical organizations and corporations. 


We propose, now, to bring this short series of 


papers to a close. There are many other fea- 
tures of the religious condition of our country, 
which we might select for contemplation and cri- 
ticism; but we have taken some of those which 
are general, and we prefer to leave the investiga- 
tion at a point where the application of the great 
principles of freedom and of purity are broadly 
laid down, and not to apply them to those minor 
details of abuse in which classes and individuals 
ure immediately interested. So far as we have 


been specific, we have only desired the more | 


clearly to illustrate our main views of the spirit- 


ual, ecclesiastical, and social sides of Church | 
We have no fondness for mere captious | 


| intocompetition with the pulpit ; and, for a time, 


desire only that what is true should become clear, pe ove. ol thn bathe 


matters. 


antagonisms. We are no revellers in abuses. We 


and that the stains which man hath imprinted 


should be removed from what God hath made | 


infinitely beautiful. 


papers we now conclude, it will be gathered, that 
we regard Church-world with a loyal respect, 
though not with a superstitious dread. It has its 
corruptions, but for these some apology may be 
pleaded. It has its tyrannies, over opinion and 
over life, but these are supported by those who 
suffer from them, or are resisted in the spirit of 


| be, instituted. 
From the notions expressed in the series of 





tyranny rather than in the spirit of independence. 
We have, therefore, found evil in every good 
thing at which we have looked, and we have exa- 
mined no evil thing which has not had some 
elements of good mingled up with it. The lesson 
we would desire to urge, as the result of these in- 
vestigations is, that sobriety, charity, and mode- 
ration are the best tempers for all who are engaged 
in the work of ecclesiastical reform. Instead of 
these, we too generally see violence, prejudice, and 
fierce ill-will. A more catholic appreciation of 


We question whether church- 


‘ruptions than it is in our own times. We ques- 


On the contrary it is a grand | tion whether the great, broad, universal truths of 


Christianity were ever more generally or more 
heartily believed than now. We do not believe 
there was ever a period in the history of our 
country when the number of worshippers was so 
‘comparatively great as it is now, or when the 
worship indulged was more sincere and more 
| devout. Certainly, there never was a time when 
| activity in the church, and inquiry out of it, were 
so common and absorbing as is the case in our 
happy days of noble conflict and holy aspiration. 
| Away, then, with the idea that religion is going 
out of fashion, and that the faith of the people is 
‘declining. In a nation of saints there will be 
‘many hypocrites; in a church as wide as the 
‘nation there will be many abuses. But the 
abuses and the hypocrites who live by them may 
_be put together in the smallest corner of the great 
temple, and the mass will be still there, singing 
with fervour, inquiring with honest anxiety to 
know the truth, and presenting, in their various 
ways, a sacrifice of homage and of gratitude to 
Him who personates in their imagination and 
‘their faith, the Infinite, the Ineffable, and the 
Everlasting. 

True, the press and the platform are coming 











perhaps, the rivalry may appear to be to the dis- 
But, by-and-by, and 
that, we trust, ere long, the competition wiil 
cease, and a healthy and harmonious co-operation 
Whilst the shades of conflict last, 
let the trembling missionary remember that the 
pulpit is but a means to an end; and that if the 
work for which it is designed be done better by 


any other agency, it is well that it should fall. 


The religious life of the world is not dependent 
upon any mechanical contrivances or official formal- 
ities for its sustenance; and it will thrive amid the 
ruin of things which generations have accounted 
sacred and essential. But we believe that the 
pulpit is reserved to a nobler and more pleasing 
destiny. ‘The general intelligence and mental 
activity provoked by a free and universal litera- 
ture, will be an effectual barrier against vulgar 
assumptions of infallibility, and will put to silence 
the ravings of self-righteous ignorance; but the 
earnest, the enlightened, and the devout will for 
ever find an audience disposed to revere and to 
support them ; and, thus, for ever will the church 
exist, calling the world to worship and to salva- 





truth, and a more unbiassed inspection of the 


tion. 














OUR YANKEE RELATIONS. 


Or course, we all have our little peculiarities. | nature, because, beautifully exhibiting the truism 


A judge or chief magistrate, robed in the immu-_ 
nity of his office, is attacked in open day, on his | 


way to the court where he dispenses the laws of 
a glorious and almighty republic, and beaten 
within an inch of his life by five or six of his 
glorious and almighty fellow-citizens. He arrives 
at his seat pale and bruised—his robe of immu- 
nity, as typified in his garments, considerably torn 
and disarrayed; and before he quits the hall of 
justice, he teels called to arm himself with a six- 
shooter, in order that he may be in a satisfactory 
position to uphold the majesty of the law. 

In giving judgment, a magistrate is usually 
obliged to do so one way or the other. A Recorder 
thus passes sentence. A counsellor against whom 
the judgment goes is consequently disgusted ; and, 
impressed with the conviction that it is illegal, 
he takes an early opportunity of telling the Ke- 
corder so in open court, with running comments 
and cousiderable of a rigmarole. The Recorder 
tells the Counsellor to hold on! The latter at 
‘once declares his opinion that the former is a jack- 
ass. ‘The Recorder makes a spring from the 
judicial bench, with the evident and undisguised 
intention of punching the lawyer’s head. The 
latter draws from his Vest ‘“ as pretty a bull-dog 
as ever put a picce of cold lead into a fellow’s 
bread-basket,’’ and acquaints the Recorder that 
he is ready for him. 

In a tea-garden difficulty the police are said to 
have exercised great forbearance,—not one of 
them using his revolver. ‘This humane weakness 
is all the more remarkable as when a celebrated 
showman requests the public to ‘‘ pay here’ too 
often in the same establishment, the free and 
enlightened public do not hesitate to fire a random 
and inspiriting shot here and there in the outburst 
of indignation which naturally ensues—all unde- 
terred by the fact that a great number of women 
and children are present at the show, and squall. 

A Senator from the chivalric South having 
liquored at the bar and successfully invited a bro- 
ther senator or two to liquor at the bar, throws 
hard boiled eggs at the sacred impersonation of 
Government and the popular will. Within the 
shadow of the capitol, thus ignominiously is da- 
maged the hat of the representative of the star- 
spangled banner. The populace assembled do not 
calculate on making any demonstration of surprise: 
what is the use of freedom if you can’t take liber- 
ties? But the senator is taken into custody, and 
placed in the lock-up. His liquor evaporates; and 
he resolves never to survive the ignominy of being 
imprisoned in default of bail. Tears, bona fide 
travellers, course down his innocent nose, as, 
whipping out his penknife, the senator stabs him- 
seli—in the leg. 

These are a few lively instances of a general 
nature at this present time running the round 
of the English (and copied from the American) 
press. We say lively instances of a general 








with which we set out, they are a few of a thou- 
sand; and because we have no desire to link them 
with more isolated and idiosyncrial peculiarities, 
as exhibited in the penchant for mutilating an 
enemy which gives tone to the American cha- 
racter, or such as distinguished another senator in 
chopping up a nigger alive, with a meat axe, upon 
a meat block, as a warning to all niggers not to 
break favourite jugs when they go to tetch water 
from a well. People who do not understand the 
working of ‘‘peculiar institutions” may say that 
in the perpetration of this latter freak the Ameri- 
can nation has gained for itself the distinction of 
furnishing just the most go-ahead barbarian that 
ever belonged to an enlightened people ; and that 
taken inconnection with countlessinstancesof such 
calm cruelty, repeated not in one district wholly, 
butbreaking out in frequent eruption over the whole 
face of many states, it proves an amount of low 
brute spirit in the American people perfectly 
unparalleled and horrible to contemplate. For 
our own part, however, we are content topass them 
over as cases of mere individual wickedness; and 
though they are reitcrated every week of every 
year, firmly refrain from asserting that they are 
any indication of national temper. And as to the 
little anecdotes repeated above, we should never 
forgive the reader who, in this charitable and 
fraternising era, supposed that we meant to do 
more than illustrate the fact that the worthiest 
peoples, like the worthiest men, have their little 
eccentricitics of character. If any one remarks 
that these anecdotes, told with innocent frankness 
by the American press, are bitter and sardonic 
commentaries upon the vaunted liberty of American 
citizens, the majesty of American people-made 
law, the political morality of the star-spangled 
and striped republic, the purity and grandeur of 
Columbian institutions,—all which are shaken in- 
sultingly in our faces, with scoflings and revilings, 
in season or out of season,—we answer, What is 
that to us Britishers? Whatwe have got to do is 
to look at home. Lookat Ireland. Have we not 
deliberately, and for a series of generations, em- 
ployed all the wisdom of our Ministers in devising 
means for the extermination of the Irish? Did 
we spare any pains to bring about the famine, 
and didn’t we make bonfires and rejoice when we 
knew that the finest, and most industrious, and 
most grateful pisantry were dying of hunger, in 
heaps? Didn’t Victoria go immediately and treat 
herself to a julep when a special messenger ar- 
rived with the news that the fifth thousand mau 
had just expired? And don’t she make Prince 
Albert come home before ten o’clock every night ? 

Besides, let it never be forgotten that we have 
our little peculiarities too. Notoriously, time was 
when it was generally supposed that it took 
exactly three Frenchmen to defeat an Englishman; 
and at that time the memory of Agincourt, and 
Marlborough, of our innumerable and incom- 
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arable victories on the sea, were glorious and of | ing hypocrisy creat d in the bosoms of impossib] 
’ £ e 


precious memory. At this moment, however, we 
are rather of opinion that it would take three 
Englishmen to beat one of our gallant allies; and 
as for all our splendid conquests, from Cressy to 
Waterloo, from Drake to Nelson Duke of Thunde or, 
they are detestable. Now that, in one of the con- 
trary and rapid-shifting exigences that dapple even | 
the history of a century with a thousand hues, it | 


is to the interest of England to make an ally of | 


ge and of France to take perfidious Albion 
to her bosom, for the accomplishment of one great 
and general good, Englishmen are taught from) 
press and pulpit that it is not good to perpetuate | 
our glories,—that it is immoral, or at least impo- | 
litic, to talk proudly of the power and honour our 
forefathers bequeathed to us as a common heritage | 
—that it is extremely indelicate to hold these 
triumphs up before the eyes of our youth, thus to | 
coutinue in them that martial vitality which is as 
essential to the existence of a nation as any com- 
mercial, intellectual, or even moral vitality what- 
ever. That is one of our little peculiarities at 
this present day; it belongs to the canting order | 
of little peculiarities. 

Another, nearer to the present subject, is of a) 
similar kind. It is the notion thatthe most delight- | 
ful spirit of concord and unity does exist and must | 
exist Letween Englishmen and Americans. With 
what beautiful and touching simplicity do I 
iusist upon that; and with what grim humour is | 
it acknow ledged by my brother Jon: athan over the 
pond! And how we believe it! How I, at any 
rate, strive my hardest to believe, and succeed in 
proving it—after the manner of the Royal Socicty 
philosophers, who propounded the most beautiful 
theories to show to King Charles the Second how 


a fish placed in a brimming basin might not cause | 


a drop to overflow. Thinking of those old bonds, 
worn by the passing of a thousand years, w hich | 
yet bind our sympathies and affections to northern 
hatious my brethren, I believe at once in new 
strong bonds, scarce more than two centuries old, 
which unite my brother Jonathan and me. I 


remember one of my bravest sca-captains, Sir | 
(icorge Rooke, sent with full power to re duce | 


De nmark to my terms, and urged to use it rigor- 
ously by my ally of Sweden, who refused to do 
so: who didn’t want to gain a brilliant—that is 
to say a bloody—victory over Danes, but went 
about frightening them into my terms with harm- 
less noise,—with fire meant to burn nothing, and 
guns with no shot in them. I remember how my 
greater captain, Horatio Nelson, who spared no 
other foe, most anxiously endeavoured to spare 
the brave Danes the moment they could not doubt | 
the victory England’s. These men did this, urged 
by the sy mpathy of blood and brotherhood, much 
pate than a thousand years old; and it is not to | 
be doubted that if the Danes had gained the vie- 
tory they would have done so with the same | 
feclings of regret, and the same softening of | 
heart. 

But can I think thus of my brother Jonathan ? 
Decidedly not. Looking steadily as a British lion 


should at the question, and heedless of the cant- 


| philanthropists, I need not the light of this com- 
parison, I need not the illustration of national 
peculiarities, to know that there is no bond of that 
character betw. een us. ‘That miserable Mr. Hol- 
lins, who bombarded a little defenceless town in the 
face of a little British war vessel, both utterly 
incapable of defence, whose mannikin bloody- 
‘mindedness is backed by the American cabinet as 
elected by the voice of the people, and chuckled 
over by the people themselves as a neat little 
‘“‘take down” to the Britishers; that momentous 
Dr. Cotman, who dragged himself into notoriety 
by catching at the rapacity with which his coun- 
| trymen swallow any absurdity, however ridiculous, 
‘any mendacity, however distant from belief, w hich 
feeds their envy of the country whose language 
| | the ‘y adulterate, '—these and the signs which fol- 
‘low them evince that no bond of such a character 
exists between us. Nor does the universal Yankee 
/nation pretend that it does exist; and abandoning a 
theory based on ties of blood, of close brotherhood, 
of langua; ve, of literature, and (to a certain ex- 
tent) a common history, and vet unwilling to 
‘put my fish into the brimming basin, to sce 
whether it really does not displace the water, I 
turn to another theory —coinmon interest. There 
| ‘I have my brother Jonathan: it is a question of 
dollars; and now, because it is one of the neces- 
sities of the advancement of his share in the 
commercial schedule of aceounts, now it is that, 
‘with the grim humour aforesaid, he acknow ledges 
'the bond. 
Thus the British lion; and thus do we indulge 
our little peculiarity, constantly endeavouring at 
all times, 1n all emergencies, to believe that we are 


| 


'on splendid terms with our Yankee relations, and 
that the bowels of our Yankee relations yearn 
‘towards us. In order to continue the miserable 
‘delusion we wink at insult; we submit to un- 
blushing rapacity; we knuckle under, in spirit, 
to braggart pugnacity, to a pig-sticking kind of 
martial ardour, never manifested in this genera- 
tion with a spark of honour, or of heroism, or of 
patriotism, except as evinced in the anxicty to 
annex any territory or preperty represent: abie in 
‘dollars. Certainly, these are out-spoken words; 
but because they are out-spoken, and because they 
are unusual, we believe they never the less repre- 
sent the reserve opinion which dwells in the mind 
of the majority of our countrymen: and this spite 
of the continual crying of concord where there is 
no concord, of aflinitics where there are no affini- 
| ties, and the blessings of the only warfare sup- 
posed to exist between us, the strife of commerce; 
necessarily involving a strife of interest. 

| Although there is little necessity for it, since 
our press teems with the subject, we are perfectly 
willing to accord greatness to the Yankee nation. 
Its history is not so old but that every one may 
know it; ‘and all who know it must view its begin- 
ning in one single spirit of gladness and honour, 
its establishment with burning applause, its sub- 
sequent growth with w onder and admiration. 
We look back with as much pride as any Ameri- 








can can possess, at the noble bands of Englishmen 
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who braved perils by sea and perils by land to 
attain in bleak wildernesses that liberty so dear 
to their English hearts; and we will forbear to 
insist that a nation founded by such men must be 
great; that the American nation ¢s great be- 
cause such English men founded it; and would 
be greater if it were more worthy of them. We 


look back upon the Rebellion with shame, and | 


pride that it is to the shame of our forefathers. 
As a nation we have humbled ourselves to the 
dust in regard to the part taken by us in it. Our 
historians either pass over the period of its occur- 
rence with a few shamefaced remarks—conscious 
euilt appearing in their brevity—or openly and in 
round terms condemn the infatuation of our 

alicy while they applaud the heroism of the 
colonists. Over and over again we acknowledge 
our sin; and there is not a man now living m 
England but will even eagerly say he rejoices that 
we were beaten; and that if ever England in the 
wrong endeavour to coerce Englishmen in the 
right, that he hopes she will again and again be 
beaten. Great men and glorious soldiers were 
they who fought the battles of Independence and 
won their way; and it is out of our very eager- 
ness to acknowledge this, out of our shame, not 


at being foiled, but at having fought in a quarrel | 


disgracefully provoked, that the slick descendants 
of men who had not an atom of that little pecu- 
liarity in their composition, make their chief 
capital. The insolence, the brag which notoriously 
marks the American character date from it. 
They licked the Britishers; and upon the prestige 
of that fact they openly insult the Britishers, and 
make aggressions, political and commercial, on 
the Britishers; and to keep the memory of their 
revolutionary exploits green, and to show that the 
licking spirit exists still, Mr. Hollins bombards 
Greytown, in presence of the Britishers: tnder 
favour of his government, and to the delight of an 
unwholesome majority of the stripes and stars. 
While we—we, like wretched culprits as we are, 
caught in the act of being the descendants of un- 


just men sufficiently punished, hang our leonine | 


tail, and surrender at discretion. We are con- 
scious that we were wrong; we know that we 
were very severely handled; we are sensible that 
since that period the power and resources of the 
American Republic have vastly increased; we 
forget that we were severely handled because we 
were wrong; we forget (and so by-the-by, do 
the Americans) that they were Englishmen who 
fought against us; that they were men of that 
lronsides stock, whose back no foe ever saw; that 
they fought for liberty; that they were not Ame- 
reans, as now we see them, fighting for dollars 
and a sordid aggrandisement. More than all, we 
have a doctrine current among us, a doctrine 
Which the best men of England’s happiest eras 
would have called detestable and damnable, but 
to which a premier of the realm lately gave public 
adhesion: namely, that of all evils war is the 
Worst. 

The result of this is, that after a show of 
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‘on the part of the King of Yvetot, we submit to 
be bullied; the result of our submitting to be 
bullied is, that our Yankee relations take still 


greater pains to get up a difficulty, which we 
avoid with still more conciliation and humility. 
And Jonathan, chewing his cigar, computes that 
he can cow us on the shortest notice. 

_ This persevering obliquity to insult, this ob- 
tuseness to the windy nature of those explosions 
of wrath which constitute American policy, have 
had an ill-effect upon the political morality of the 
world. Successful as far as she desires with her 
| greater neighbour, America finds little difficulty 
|in practising on the weaker ones. For the flag of 
England, though she isthe especial object of hatred, 
‘is not the exclusive object of Yankee insolence, 
nor her property the limit of Yankee buccaneering. 
All the nations of the Continent have experienced 
the anxiety (or the pretence) of the Republic to 
fret every petty vexation into a deadly quarrel ; 
| all the continental nations, perhaps, save Russia, 
‘between whose government and that of America 
is now discovered an extreme sympathy—or, at 
any rate, the sympathy of extremes. The last 
and most familiar instance of that aggressive inso- 
lence of which we speak, is in relation to Spain. 
Spain is an old, weak monarchy, its vitality gone, 





| 


. 
the spirit of its people dissipated by factions 
numerous, vague, and rarely understood, and the 
whole country without a thread of real sympathy 
betwixt it and other European nations. But 
Spain owns one of the richest islands in the world ; 
it is situate much nearer to America than to 
|Spain; and because it ¢s rich, because it happens 
to be near the Yankee territory, the Americans 
insist that it is their natural possession. No 
matter that their own real territory is too vast to 
be peopled within these hundred years, even at 
the enormous rate of increase which characterises 
it, or that then it would take centuries of enter- 
prise to awaken its fertility, or tocall forth its trea- 
| Saree j they desire this island with a devouring 
greed. And it is one of the most striking com- 
mentaries upon the boasted virtue of their repub- 
‘lican institutions, that prospectuses have been 
‘printed, a joint-stock invasion company created, 
and thousands of shares taken up by the citizens 
of the free and enlightened republic, in advance 
of the operations of a hired army of marauders, 
destined to wrest Cuba from their prostrate ally. 
For all this while they call Spain their ally : they 
ery Peace! peace unto her, while they undermine 
one of the last pillars in the ruins of her treasury, 
‘diverting all the surplusage of the rich revenues 
of Cuba to the establishment of defences against 
'“ annexationists.” The cowardice, the dis- 
honesty, which such a scheme exhibits, it is im- 
| possible to exaggerate. It is only to be paralleled 
in the conduct of the United States’ Government, 
who frowned with a smile upon the enterprise of 
their constituents, and plainly discouraged it only 
because it was not time. They knew at the period 
when the joint-stock invasion company was esta- 
'blished, that England and France have interests 





standing upon our dignity more impotent and/in Spain beyond the sympathy of honesty against 


ludicrous than any suth attempt could have been 


rapacity ; that we held certain coupons, the value 
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of which depend, in no small degree, upon the|on the views our readers gather from these para- 
conservation of all that Spain possesses; and that, | graphs, because the Americans, with all the yast 
also, we had fleets such as never before floated on | resources they possess, know well that it will not 
the seas. Nor did the executive share im ex-| do to carry their policy beyond hectoring. They 
tenso the magnificent valour that inspires the|are eminent calculators, and know how many 
chivalric state of §. Carolina, which, on one oc- | cities dot their lengthy sea-border, and how many 
casion, had an old merchant vessel equipped as a} ships it would take to prevent a score or so from 
man of war, for the purpose of conquering their being reduced toashes. They know in what fict!- 
private independence, and licking the whole tious forms their great wealth is distributed, and 
Union. The venture was not worth venturing. | that half a dozen finaneial crises might be brought 

But now—which, we hope, renders these re-| about in as many wecks. W hile w e, at least, 
marks not untimely, ‘and the forthright expression | know that in science, in arts, in arms, in true 
of them not uncomely—the auspicious time /as | national vitality, we are incomparably more power- 
arrived; or so it seems to our Yankee relations. fal than when we conquered conquerors and 
All the fighting energies of both this nation and | subdued the world in arms. Again, and apart 
France are pledged against a system of piratical | from this, a greater generation of men now liye 
aggression scarcely less reprehensible or dangerous |in this island than England has possessed since 
than that of which we speak; poor, ill-governed | the days of the Great Rebellion. A thousand 
Spain herself has all gone out in a forlorn hope, | | ‘witnesses of fact attest it. But were it not all 
to get well-governed; and now we see the Jegiti-|so, our (individual) song should be the same. 
mate engines of American policy set to work. We know that love of. country is, just now, 
These republicans, who vaunt their own freedom, | considered a sort of barbarism; that we must 
who boast that they will oneday extend their blessed be broad, and cosmopolitan, and all that. But 
institutions into all the rotten old monarchies of | we* are proud of this dear old land, with all 
Europe, who make splendid Fourth of July | its vices and miseries—fast ameliorating. We 
speeches all about the heroic struggles of men | exult over an empire, ours, greater than the world 
who dare to attempt emancipation from the | ever saw, judged by all comparisons. Old times 
trammels of tyranny—these men now deliberately and new, in the course of three thousand years, 
harass the struggles of the Spaniards, and do not. have produced mighty intellects, but the mightiest 
stick at subverting all the little liberty their allies | is Shakspeare’s. “Go back and search in the dust 
may have won, in the endeavour to negotiate for | of Greece (for so it must be) for the greatest 
Cuba, or to pick a quarrel that may enable them | philosopher, and Francis Bacon is his peer. 
to acquire it. Search where you will for patriots that have 





The question standing as it does, however, | 


(and a pretty question it is as it stands) we need | 
But though we are not vain | 
and a verger of St. Paul’s will show you the com- 


mon tomb of one man that foiled and another that 
/conquered him. 


follow it no further. 
enough to suppose that our remarks will be known 

very far, we are conscious in our hearts of per- 
forming a duty in speaking plainly on subjects 


which a specious delicacy and a false shopkeeping | 
his valet, it certainly is not to be expected that 


‘England will appear great in the eyes of the 


policy gloze over. We are confident that we 
have spoken the feelings of a great majority here 
in England ; 


nation he misgoverns when he declares that of all. 
evils war is the worst. 


and are still more confident that. 
current events will expose the fact that Lord | 
Aberdeen does not utter the sentiments of the | 


regenerated nations, and Cromwell and _ his Iron- 
sides army must stand in the foremost place. 
Point to the birthplace of the great conqueror, 


Prophets are not esteemed wise 
in their generation; and if no man is a hero to 


eternal Yankee nation. But all things have their 
allotted existence ; and when England has fallen 
from her present high estate, America—not the 
America she now is—will doubtless record all 


Of course only extreme | these glories while she inherits our empire. And 


instances are given when it is propounded that to. ‘the sum of our remarks is, that we do not 
be bullied into acquiescence of an injury is worse | ‘desire to give her the gratification of recording 
than to repel it; that to stand by in power while | that, for all England’s greatness, she truckled to 


dishonesty is abroad is worse than to arrest it; 
and that to die fighting is worse than to truc kle. 


her fall under the influence of a by gone generation 
of Americans, great in the manufacture of wooden 


What would our mighty Cromwell have said to | nutmegs.* 


this little doctrine? And we all the more insist 


¢ Since the above article was written, we learn that the Geographical Society of America has reported to the 
Government, strongly recommending an “ Inquiry” into the tenure of the Dutch Possessions in the Fast Indies! 
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Tue ears of a stranger in a French town, whether 
it be Paris or any small town or city of the de- 

ents, will be assailed from ‘time to time by 
a shrill, piercing and unintelligible cry. The 
syllables ‘ V/d P'vitri-i-t,”” pronounced in a kind 
of screaming falsetto, strike upon his tympanum, 


bat carry no signification with them, until, upon | 
double that sum; but then in the height of sum- 


inquiry, he learns that this singular utterance 
announces the arrival of the travelling glazier, 
and his anxiety foremployment. This peripatetic 
tradesman has nothing very prepossessing in his 
appearance. He wears the universal blouse of the 
Gallic workman, and the long loose trowsers, 
splashed with mud, peculiar to the class. Upon 
his head is a close-fitting cap with a small leather 
eye-shade, and strapped to his back he carries 
arudely-constructed wooden frame stocked with 
squares of gbass of various size and quality. Add to 
this a stout staff in his hand, and you have a good 
idea of his outer man. So soon as his squealing 
yoice is heard in the neighbourhood, theinhabitants 
begin to examine their cracked and broken win- 
dows, and to meditate repair, especially if cold 
weather is coming on. He will obviate in a few 
minutes the damage done by wind or hail or the 
awkwardness of a servant—three ruinous and 
destructive plagues. His opportune intervention 
may perhaps save you from cold, catarrh, rheu- 
matism or something worse. 

It is easy to see by his black hair and dark 
brown complexion that the travelling glazier is 
not a northern by birth: he is, in fact, a Pied- 
montese, or a Limousin, or a native of some one 
of the southern districts of France. 

He has listened to the narrative of some traveller 
to whom his old mother has offered the shelter of 
the paternal cabin, who has told how, having 
adopted the trade of a travelling glazier, he has 
wandered through the world, contemplated its 
wonders, and, at the same time, amassed a capital 
which it is his intention to augment by a new 
trip. Then the ambition of the young peasant has 
been aroused; he dreams of broken windows and 
the glories of the empire ; he sees himself already 
othe road to Paris and to fortune, and, in his en- 
thusiasm, he cries out with Correggio—not “I also 
am a painter,”’ but ‘I also am a travelling glazier” 
—and he sets forth upon his travels under the 
conduct of an experienced compatriot and friend. 

His ignorance of the language and customs of 
the north is at first a great obstacle to the success 
of the young exile. He finds a difficulty in ex- 
changing the broad and sonorous dialect of the 
wuth for the mute vowels and elided syllables of 
the French tongue; nevertheless, in time he 
contrives for himself a jargon tolerably intelligible 
—begins as soon as he can to work on his own 
sccount, and goes screaming along the highway, 
with his nose in the air and his eyes directed 
‘owards the windows, “ V’la I’vitri-i-i!” 

It requires no great capital to set him up in 
tmde, The whole expense of his outfit, tactisling 
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diamond, glass, glass frame, hammer, end putty 
knives, does not much exceed thirty francs. The 
emoluments of his profession are computed to 
average about two shillings a day; at favourable 
seasons, when the housekeepers are bent upon 
stopping out the weather in order to make ail 
snug for the winter, he gains much more than 


mer he has but little to do, and must live upon 
his savings. But he is sober, careful, and frugal ; 
his association with the dwellers in cities has not 
eradicated from his memory the simple and pious 
precepts of his parents, and thus he preserves his 
integrity, his abstinent and temperate habits, and 
the sentiments of religion. He generally resides 
with one of his fellow-countrymen, and hires a 
part of a chamber situated outside the barriers, 
or in the neighbourhood of the Place Maubert. 
The wife of one of them manages the domestic 
affairs, and stews the rice, the meat and potatoes, 
which each one buys in his turn; three or four 
pounds of leg of beef will suffice for the meals of 
a whole week ; and if a grocer has a cask or bag 
of damaged rice to dispose of, he finds customers 
for it among the travelling glaziers. 

At the end of some few years’ wandering the 
travelling glazier is sure to be overtaken by the 
home sickness, under the influence of which he 
directs his steps towards his native soil. Arrived 
at home he hunts up his old sweetheart, marries, 
and, after the repose of a few months, starts upon 
a new campaign in order to earn a patrimony for 
his future posterity. He carries on these expe- 
ditions from time to time until his limbs, palsied 
by age, refuse their office. 

The travelling glazier is the humblest of all 
the members of the great family of painters and 
glaziers. When a painter and glazier has an 
important commission to execute, he will some- 
times engage a number of the travelling glaziers 
in his service. On the other hand, there are 
many working psinters who, in the winter, when 
there is no painting to be done, shoulder their 
glass frames and sally forth as travelling giaziers. 
Notwithstanding this mutual exchange of position, 
and in spite of the relationship between them, 
the working painters and glaziers form two dis- 
tinct classes, the former of which is divided into 
an infinite number of different callings. 

We know that the inhabitants of the East 
Indies have been from time immemorial, and 
still are, divided into numerous castes—bramahs, 
rajahs, saaners, chetties, &c., &c.,—each one 
having his function rigorously determined. An 
unfortunate European is therefore condemned to 
entertain an army of domestics. The Bengalee 
who blacks the boots will never consent to handle 
a broom, and the valet who brushes your coat 
would submit to be thrown headlong into the 
Ganges rather than lend a hand to the bearer 
who carries your palanquin. It is just the same 
in the large painting and glazing establishments ; 
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a multitude of workmen, under the direction of 
supervisors, are charged each with a single special 
function. 

There is the painter of rough work, who daubs 
the walls, the staircases, the wainscotting, and 
panelling ; there is the ornamental painter, who 
does the signs of the King’s Head, the Gray 
Goose, or Napoleon the Great, as well as imita- 
tion statues and foliage; there is the letterer, 
who does inscriptions and designations of all 
sorts; and there is the decorative painter, who 
counterfeits, by skilful combinations of colour, 
the substance of marble, or porphyry, or jasper, 
or the grain and veins of oak, walnut, Spanish 
mahogany, or acacia, or, indeed, any wood that 
grows. LBesides these there are a multitude of 
other exclusive labourers, whose special duties 
none but a person initiated into the mysteries of 
the trade could possibly recount. A proprietor 
who gives orders for the restoration of a di- 
lapidated apartment is astonished at the legion of 
workmen who defile before him and take posses- 
sion of his house. Jean gives the first coat in 
dead colour, and stops because the second coat in 
oil is no part of his business. Peter paints the 
sash of a window and leaves the east wind blow- 
ing into the room until it shall please Matthew 
to come and repair the glass which he has broken. 
Jacques gives the cornice a coat and then gives 
himself a holiday, while Henri consents in his 
turn to do a like office for the doors. 

The consequence of all this is, that when the 
bill is presented for payment, the account is 
altogether beyond your comprehension. ‘The 
long columns of items couched in technical lan- 
guage defy your skill and penetration; and the 
sum total, which is far more than you expected, 
has to be added to the ravages which the painter’s 
workmen have been able to effect in your cellar 
and kitchen, with the connivance of the chamber- 
maids, to whom they are in the habit of paying 
assiduous and by no means disinterested atten- 
tions. They are notoriously fond of pleasure, 
and as idleness is one of their chief delights, their 
grand study is to labour as little as possible; every 
now and then they are off for the purpose of diver- 
sion or refreshment at a coffee shop or a billiard 
table, and they will smoke with a pertinacity and 
nonchaiance perfectly oriental. 

It is in the absence of the master of the house 
and when they have no one to overlook their pro- 
ceedings but his wife or housekeeper, that the 
working painters indulge their laziness to the 
most scandalous extent; they sprawl about upon 
their steps and ladders in theatrical attitudes, 
giving now and then a dab or two with the brush 
—and not content with obtaining refreshments 
by wheedling the nursemaid, they will lay snares 
for the mistress herself. 

“What an insupportable smell of paint!’ says 
the good lady, as she enters the room; ‘‘is there 
no means of getting rid of it ?”’ 

‘Certainly, madam, nothing is more easy,” 
replies the foreman. ‘ How do you generally 
purify the air of your chamber when it is yi- 
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“ Well, I generally burn a little sugar upon 
the shovel.” 

“ Perfectly right, madam, but that would not 
be sufficient in this case. To banish the smell of 
paint and at the same time to make the colours 
dry with brilliancy, we make use of a very sim- 
ple and economical procedure: we take a pint of 
Cogniac brandy of the very best quality, we mix 
with it sugar and the jnice of a few lemons, wit) 
a proper quantity of boiling water, and we put 
them to simmer on the top of a stove in th 
middle of the room, the doors and windows of 
which must be kept carefully shut: the alcoholic 
vapours disengaged by this process possess the 
qualities both of a mordant and a desiccative, and 
in a very short time the smell of the paint is no 
longer perceptible, and the most agreeable odours 
prevail instead.”’ 

If the good lady of the house is struck with 
the force of this reasoning, she immediately pro- 
vides the necessary materials, and in a few minutes 
the workmen, having, according to the recipe, 
hermetically closed the doors, are grouped com- 
fortably round a capital bowl of punch, and warm- 
ing their stomachs at the expense of the too credu- 
lous hostess. 

There is another mode of employing the mordant 
virtue of alcoholic vapours. <A puinter’s work- 
man will pretend that the mirrors of the apartment 
have lost their lustre, and that it is indispensable 


that they be properly polished: in order to this | 


he demands a bumper of brandy, which he drinks 
a sip at a time, tarnishing the mirror at intervals 
with his breath, and then wiping it with a cloth. 

Before entering into the jovial, indolent, and 
gambling community of working ‘painters, tlc 
candidate must undergo an apprenticeship of from 
three to five years. ‘The young man who has sub- 
mitted to this ceremony, gains at first two franes 
and a half or three franes a day; if he have a 
respectable exterior, and if his chin be sufliciently 
garnished, he boldly puts in his claim to be coit- 
sidered and paid as an accomplished workman, 
and backed by the suffrages of his companions, he 
soon gains the four francs a day, the established 
wages of able journeymen painters. From the 
beginning to the end of his career he is dressed in 
a blue biouse, dirty, stained, speckled, veined, an¢ 
spotted all over like the skin of a leopard. A 
Greck, helmet-shaped cap has replaced the -old 
one of painted paper which he wore during ap- 
prenticeship ; but he patronises a pair of dilapi- 
dated and patched pantaloons, in which he struts 
about like the ragged hero of a bombastic farec, 
and his feet are protected—to use his own expres- 
slon—by ‘‘ stove-pipes which snuff up the dust o/ 
the gutters.” 

If you have a desire to become better acquainted 
with the journeymen painters of Paris, you must 
betake yourself to the Place du Chatelet on any 
weck day from five to seven o’clock in the even- 
ing—or on Sunday from twelve to two o'clock. 
The first assembly, which goes by the name of the 
Corner, is a daily gathering of the workmen out 
of employment; the second, which is called the 
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of the fraternity. These reunions have occasion- 
ally been proscribed by the police on the ground 
that they served for the dissemination of revolu- 
tionary doctrines ; but, from the known character 
of the journeymen painters, we are led to doubt 
sery much the truth of such allegations ; this class 
of workmen being much more given to the charms 
of the bottle than to questions of social philosophy, 
and much more liable to transgress the laws of 
temperance than those for the maintenance of 
ublic order. 

Nevertheless, the journeymen painters and 
glaziers have a private and special motive for 
taking part in all public outbreaks, because on 
such occasions they have an opportunity of giving 
a fillip to business by breaking windows without 
the danger of being called upon to pay for them. 
It is said that on such occasions they are found, 
together with their friends the ambulatory 
glaziers, in great numbers in the middle of the 
crowd: their only weapons are pebbles, and in 
discharging them against the municipal forces 
they invariably contrive to break the neighbours’ 

lass. 

; When the journeyman painter is fortunate and 
provident enough to save a little money, he takes 
to himself a wife, and opens shop asa painter and 
glazier. He crams his ‘little box,’’ as his shop 
is derisively called by the great men of the pro- 
fession, with all the outward and visible signs of 
a large business. Pictures, prints, statues, and 
decorative ornaments attract the eyes of the 
public, whom he boldly invites to avail themselves 
of his well-known skill in all the departments of 
the profession. , 

Have you’ any broken windows to repair, any 
rooms to paper, any furniture to clean, any frames 
to gild, any floors to polish, any pictures to frame 
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or to re-varnish—the painter and glazier is ready ; 
he will perform any of these offices for you at a 
moderate price. Nay, ask him to paint your por- 
trait, and he will incontinently arm himself with 
the palette and colours of the artist, and make an 
attempt upon your face ; he prefers, however, 
painting a tradesman’s sign to painting his face. 
He is at home with the Black Bull, the Golden 
Lion, the White Horse, or the Tomb of Saint 
Helena, and nothing pleases him better than to 
have a carte blanche given him for the decoration 
and embellishment of a suburban café or tavern. 
To say the simple truth, he is often a man of real 
talent, not to say genius,“-who was born with a 
natural taste for the arts: he gave, perhaps, early 
indications of his vocation by his sketches with 
charcoal upon the walls of his paternal dwelling, 
but having no resources to draw upon for subsist- 
ence during the necessary studies of years, he has 
fallen from the category of artists to that of arti- 
zans. Who can tell what intellects are thus lost 
and buried for ever, from the want of the neces- 
sary education to draw them forth ? 

It is to the existence of a large amount of 
artistic talent among this class of professors, that 
the splendid appearance of the cafés of Paris is 
mainly due. Many of them have been metamor- 
phosed into actual palaces, or into saloons of Louis 
the Fifteenth’s time, under their hands. They 
have covered the walls with gilded arabesques ; 
they have crowded the wainscoting with exqui- 
site figures, and filled the panelling with groups of 
flowers. It is no longer the great proprictors or 
the nobles alone who build gorgeous dwellings; 
art is submissive to the wants of the citizen, and 
exhausts its most brilliant resources to embellish 
the place where the modest shopkeeper plays at 
dominoes with his neighbour for a cup of coffee. 
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Sixck we last addressed our readers on the cur- 
rent of events, a mighty expedition to the Crimea 
has been decided on, arranged, and carried into 
effect. The extent of this ‘‘ Armada’ is abso- 
lutely monstrous. In a fleet of more than 600 
vessels of various sizes, covered and protected on 
all hands by first-rate men of war, more than 
80,000 men, among whom are a thousand Bulga- 
rian peasants, who will be of valuable service in 
throwing up embankments, digging trenches, 
&c., have already embarked, and, at the time we 
Write, have undeniably accomplished the first 
object ofthe movement. This magnificent enter- 
prise, though prepared with marvellous celerity, 
has been, so far, carried on without the slightest 
accident. Every precaution against disaster seems 
tohave been thought of beforehand. The general 
lustructions given to the officers for their guidance 
are exceedingly clear. The men, after the dis- 
may wrought among them by the ravages of 
VOL. XXI.—NO. CCL. 
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cholera, and the incipient discontent occasioned 
by inactivity, are full of enthusiasm and assurance. 
Sebastopol is generally understood to be the desti- 
nation of these forces; and that it will fall before 
them, unless some strange and unavoidable cala- 
mity should prevent it, who will doubt? “ Better 
late than never.” The procrastination has been 
long enough, heaven knows; let us hope that 
now something grand and decisive will be done, 
that lost time may be redeemed, and that popular 
suspicions may give place to confidence and joy. 
It seems that the campaign in the Baltic is 
brought to a close. Immediately after the 
destruction of the forts at Bo the French 
expedition re-embarked and returned home, It 
was said that Sir Charles Napier would return 
home, also; but at present there is some doub: 
about this. If the su fleet which was placed 


under his command have done nothing bat 
what has been already reported, the proud enthu- 
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shores was most certainly a blunder. 
that the blockade has been perfect, and that the 


bombardment of Bomarsund was admirably done, 


we are not convinced that the immense resources 
which Sir Charles had at hand have been applied 
to the best purposes. That Sir Charles himself is 
to blame, his whole history and character declare 
to be impossible. What he has done, he has done 
with bravery and skill. No adventurous vessels 
of the enemy have escaped his cruisers. He has 
navigated most hazardous and ill-known seas 
without a single notable catastrophe. When he 
has fought, he has shown what British courage 
and British coolness can achieve. In short, 
though no flaming laurels will await him, should 
he return, he will be received with every mark 
of confidence. If he has not gained the immor- 
tality of a great victory, his reputation as a sea- 
man is untarnished, and his fame as a commander 
is confirmed. But why has not more been done? 
Let it be confessed at once, that the whole plan 
of this campaign has been a confusion and a 
blunder. Before Sir Charles took the command 
of the fleet, he strongly advised that it should be 
composed mainly of small vessels. Instead of 
this, the largest and finest ships our navy could 
furnish were selected—vessels which are abso- 
lutely useless in the narrow and shallow waters 
to which they were sent. 
command, he asked for the co-operation of a 
small body of troops. ‘This was considered unne- 
cessary. Consequently, the French expedition 
was required as a supplement, and this expensive 
outlay has returned nothing but a heap of rubbish 
on a spot comparatively unimportant to the chief 
objects of the war. The mismanagement at the 
War Office and Admirality has been in one or 
two instances simply disgraceful. 

Diplomatists are very busy at the courts of 
Russia, Prussia, and Austria. From the last 
letters of Count Nesselrode to Vienna, it is obvious 
that the Czar is surprised and grieved at the con- 
duct of his brother of Austria. Prussia soothes 
the chafed barbarian, as Austria provokes him. 
Whereupon there are not very warm-hearted pas- 
sages between Austria and Prussia. To all the 
world, however, it is now apparent that the 
issues of the great conflict cannot be radically 
affected by the positions which may be assumed 
by the German powers; and to the wisest and 
best of those who feel interested in the matter, it 
is equally apparent that those issues would have 
been attained with more ease, honour, and satis- 
faction, if less anxiety had been shown respecting 
their intentions. Austria has entered the Prin- 
cipalities. Her armies are the pledges of her 
neutrality! Her audacity is the sign of her dis- 
interested good-will! Omar Pacha is exposed to 
every insolence ; the provinces are treated more 
like a captured enemy that a dear protegé ; exiles 
from Italy, Hungary, and Poland, are taken into 
custody on the pettiest pretences, and are handed 
over to condign punishment; the whole bearing 
of this perjured and debauched power is, in short, 
that of an invader, as cruel as he is cowardly, and 
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siasm with which it was dismissed from our |as cunning ashe is cruel! And this is our ally! 
Granting | —neutral against our enemy, active in compro- 


When he took the 
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mising our own honour and success !—without a 
public policy, but full of the subtlest and most 
resolute malice ! ! 

The alliance between France and England has 
received Imperial recognition and more thar 
Royal homage. The visit of Prince Albert to 
Louis Napoleon at Boulogne elicited the wai 
enthusiasm of the French People, and th, 
unmitigated hospitality of their Emperor. Mili- 
tary splendour, religious solemnities, and a uni- 
versal social joy gave eclat to the incident. As 
far us appearances are safe things to judge by, 
never was cordiality more abandoned, never was 
friendship more sincere. May it last for ever! 
We could wish the Imperial friend of our good 
Queen bore a better character, but so long as he 
behaves himself well, and so long as the French 
people will have him as their representative and 
ruler, we are bound toshow him the conventional 
forms of respect; and, through him, testify our 
fraternal sympathy with the nation in whose name 
he acts. 

The friends and admirers of Joseph Mazzini 
(and these may be found in every town of every 
country in Europe) were startled last week by the 
announcement that he had been arrested in 
Switzerland. Many: who were familiar witli the 


‘thrilling incidents of his most remarkable carccr, 


discredited the rumour at once. They believe 
him to have infallible expedients against the dis- 
covery of his identity, if he feel disposed to use 
them. Moreover, he is aman of God, with a 
mission in which the fates of nations are involved, 
they believe; and so they ‘‘ trust him where they 
cannot trace him.” It turns out that the report 
was false. Where he is, it would be difficult to 
find out. Certainly the Swiss police have not 
yet got hold of him, although they are hunting 
him everywhere, with his portrait in their hands. 
With the eloquence for which he is so famous, 
and the dignity which is a still more notorious 
feature of his character, he has appealed to the 
people of Switzerland, through a letter to the 
Helvetic Federal Council, in which he reproaches 
them with stinging expostulations, and taunts 
them with a serene defiance. That he is safe we 
are glad; that he will live to see his dreams—uo, 
not his dreams—say his faith—of an Italian 
nation realized, who does not pray? It is anote- 
worthy fact, that the objects which the great 
revolutionists, as they are called, have at heart, 
are sanctioned by the conscience of the world. 
The only objections that are urged against them 
are political. That the peoples they plead for are 
outraged all admit; that the freedom they strive 
for is due to them, none venture to deny ;_ but the 
time-serving and the timid meet them with the 
eternal protest, ‘‘ Not now !” 

A couple of terrible railway accidents ; musical 
festivals at Worcester, Norwich, and Liverpool 
(the last in connection with the opening of the 
magnificent St. George’s Hall); the completion of 
a most bountiful harvest; and the raging. ot 
cholera in London (which is now happily beginning 














to subside)—constitute the only topics of home- 
intelligence which deserve any notice. About 
them we can say only this: that whilst we are 
shocked on the one hand, we cannot but rejoice 
on the other. The arts of peace are cultivated 
amid the shocks and the excitement of war. 
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For pestilence we reproach not Providence, for 
when it comes, it comes as a retribution ; for 
bounty in the fruits of the earth we must give 
praise to God alone. What is evil is brought on 
man by man; what is good eomes direct from 
“the Father of lights.” 








THE 


STORY OF MELUSINA* 


“T respect the secret of alady..... P 
“1 am glad to hear that,” said Juno. 


B. Disrarrs.—* Ixion in Heaven.” 


, Melusina the fair was a nice little girl, 
Her eyes were like stars, forehead pure as a pearl, 
Crowned with nice auburn hair in the nicest of curl ; 
And Sir Raymond he wooed her, that nice little girl. 


II. 


‘Now promise me true, lovely lord of my soul, 

That you’ll leave me my Saturdays free from control, 
From daybreak till midnight, unbroken and whole ; 
Don’t molest me on Saturdays, lord of my soul !”’ 


Ill 


Sir Raymond he kissed her, the pledge was soon said ; 
Sir Raymond he kissed her, and soon they were wed : 
Fairer maid never blushed with a rosier red, 

Braver knight never knelt when the vow should be said. 


IV 


Loving hours, loving days, loving months, rolled away, 
And the knight never broke on the pledge-guarded day ; 
‘She hies to the loneliest chamber to pray, 

Or to question her soul, on the pledge-guarded day.” 


Comes the Tempter at last—‘‘ Now, bethink thee, Sir knight, 


Of thy bed and thine honour! 


Consider aright— 


How, the seventh day, she quits thee, and flies from the light: 
’Tis to sin and to shame, idly credulous knight!” 


VI 


Now knight, to what pitiful thing hast thou grown! 
Through cold, mildewed chamber, and corridor lone, 

On the day which his pledge had confirmed for her own 
He seeks her, mistrustful and doubt-weary grown. , 


VII 


To the donjon! What sees he? A pool flowing wide, 
And a mournful mermaiden—his darling, his bride, 
Who had leant on his bosom, had lain at his side, 


Is asplashing mermaiden ! 


’T were better he died 


vur 


Than have sought out this horror, this penance have known ! 
Poor fairy ! for some long-past sin to atone, 

She was changed once a week to a mermaiden lone. 

Sir knight, you must die now the secret you’ve known! 





* Curiosities of Literature, First Series, Article “ Romances.” 
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There’s a horrible cry, there’s an agonized scream, 

And pool and mermaiden are gone like a dream, 

And Sir Raymond sinks down, as might mortal beseem, 
Heart-frozen at sound of that agonized scream ! 


L’ EXVOI. 
British husband! you smile, but pray deign to be taught too— 
Never go for to pry into things you don’t ought to ; P 
Ten chances to one, you don’t find what you looked for, 
But—you can’t tell what awkward discoveries you're booked for 
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Bribery, or the Political Curse ; with Suggestions for 
its Cure. By Ginsson Fox. Maidstone: J. Brown. 
London: KR. Theobald. 


In the composition of a working-man upon such a 
subject as that of Bribery we naturally look for 
home truths delivered in a straightforward man- 
ner, and in this case we are not disappointed. 
Mr. Fox, who writes in a good Saxon style, which 
demands no apology, divides his subject into two 
sections. The first gives a general view of the 
hatefulness and the mischievous operation of 
Bribery whenever it is brought into action in 


affairs civil, municipal, parochial, or parlia- | 
mentary—and the second sets forth at some | 
length those remedies which he conceives might 
with the most justice and efficiency be adopted | 
He is rather severe against | 


for its repression. 
the established priesthood, whom he evidently 
regards as powerful upholders of the present sys- 
tem. He brings them to book on the score of 
their well-known countenance and support of the 


present corrupt practices, and on the marked | 


absence of any attempt on their part to take ad- 
vantage of the position they occupy as public 
teachers to impress the voter with a sense of the 
moral obligation he is under to exercise his fran- 


chise according to the dictates of his conscience. | P a 
higher and happier condition. The purest motives, the 


He charges them with the despicable trick of | 


perverting the flow of posthumous benevolence so 
as to convert even that into a bribe. He says, 


Taking hold of the charities, they colour the bread 
and the beef, and to such as can swear by that colour, 
the generous provisions of the disinterested dead are 
granted, irrespective of any amount of hypocrisy it may 
have cost the recipients; whilst stern and uncompro- 
misipg integrity is sent empty away, and godliness left 
to warm itself with rags. The first to persecute, the 
last to instruct, they have always been. Denied advance- 
ment by their creed—they presume that the motto, “On- 
ward !” ought not to be allowedelsewhere. Obtaining their 
livelihood from one of the most corrupt institutions in 
existence, they carry the infection into our political sys- 
tem ; and, as though it would not do to allow the glaring 
defects of the church to stand alone to their shame, they 
endeavour to make the Parliament as bad; lest the Par- 
liament, as their master, should be led to adopt such 
reforms as would amount to an entire reconstruction of 
iis resources, an entirely new mcde of selecting its priest- 











hood; or, deeming such a project too overwhelming, 
might prefer to abandon interference altogether with an 
undertaking foreign to the legitimate sphere of such a 
motley group as that which constitutes the Parliament 
of England. 


Though there is much truth in the above, it is 
not all true, and appears to us much more bitter 
than the occasion demands. ‘There are many of 
the clergy as desirous of maintaining purity of 
election as Mr. Fox, whose experience of the 
pulpit must be very unfortunate if he have never 
heard from it denunciations against the taking of 
a bribe or the corrupting of a voter. We can 
but concur with him, however, in the general 
view which he has taken of this part of his sub- 
ject, and willingly endorse the satire which he 
has launched against the suicidal venality of our 
corporate bodies. In summing up at the close of 
his first chapter he eloquently remarks :— 


There is no way of ridding ourselves of this political 
vice, but by cultivating its correlative virtue, political 
integrity. Man’s noble destiny, the power and dignity of 
his mental and moral constitution, the honour attached 
to the performance of his duties, the pleasure of dis- 
charging his responsibilities, his power of self-improve- 
ment, and his natural claim to all that can adorn and 
exalt his personal character,must be among the elements 
presented to his thoughtfulness, if we hope to attain a 


highest objects, must be cultivated as the only means by 
which his present grovelling, mean, and debased condi- 
tion can be radically changed, and the entire system of 
false incentives supplanted. .... The evil is now being 
felt by those who have the power of redress; its reform 
cannot, it is true, be accomplished in a day; many 
things are necessary to be done ere the curse will be 
blotted out ; but, more or less, every element of national 
regeneration is now in operation. The issue must 
depend upon the faithfulness of those whose judgments 
are right. But when the voice of the people is once 
heard in condemnation of the wrong, custom will no 
longer urge its vain pretext; interest will no more be 
able to force its unjust demands; wealth shall be con- 
fined to its proper sphere; and government, no longer & 
trade, shall be an institution for the good of the people. 


To bring about this desirable and it is to be hoped 


ultimately practical state of things, our working- 


man would first abolish, if possible, the enslaving 
influence of Party, “a fatal humbug, that has 
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grasped and mutilated the body-politic beyond 
anything else.”” A party, he says, 

has its creed, defining with geometrical precision its 
boundaries. It proceeds, compass in hand, to define the 
exact circle within which knowledge and freedom of 
action are to find employment. To exceed its limits at 
once destroys its object, by violating one or both of the 
conditions of its existence, which are that all truth is 
contained within the scope of its articles, or that those 
who believe in it desire no further knowledge. The first 
implies infallibility ; the second a disqualification to learn 
“what is truth.” One of these positions must be ac- 
cepted by those who adopt the finality of a creed. 


Therefore he would put an end to party and 
establish independent action—silencing at once all 

pular ‘‘cries’’ and watchwords by which un- 
thinking gulls are led by the nose, and sending 
them in search of a reason for what they do. 
They have to select representatives, in other words 
to constitute the governing power. Says the 
working-man, 

; 

In the selection of men, therefore, for parliamentary 
duties, let the most important consideration be, to ascer- 
tain whether they are characterised by such liberality of 
judgment as would render them competent to assist in 
bringing about whatever changes circumstances may 
point out to be desirable and safe,—instead of the old 
and worn-out demand, for unconditional fixity to the 
creed of a party, which has served the double purpose of 
confirming the ignorance and prejudices of the people, 
and of forming a screen behind which rulers have reci- 
procally bribed and mutually shared in the plunder of 
the nation. ‘ 


In the next place he would have the law 
against bribery rendered more clear, simple, and 
easily available—and he looks forward to the 
measure of Lord John, which was before the 
house when he wrote, as a boon to the nation, 
and worthy of being received with grateful 
thanks by his countrymen. Perhaps, at the pre- 
sent moment, he is, like ourselves, inclined to 
regard that measure, which exists only in the form 
of an experiment for a single year, in a less favour- 
able light. He next suggests the ballot as an 
important auxiliary in working the desired 
changes in our electoral system. Here he is on 
sure ground, and argues well and efficiently 
against the preposterous objection to the ballot 
which has been got up and so pertinaciously main- 
tained on the pretended score of its un-English 
character. Other objections to the ballot are 
handled with equal skill, and with a kind of 
straightforward logic impossible to parry and not 
likely to be fairly met by its opponents. His 
next remedy is a proper adjustment of the fran- 
ehise, a reform beyond all others the most im- 
portant, because the source of all the mischief lies 
in the smallness of constituencies, which have 
never yet been too bulky for individual pockets or 
club purses. Here, though we agree with him 
in the main, we find ourselves at issue on some 
minor points with Mr. Fox. We would have, if 
we knew how to accomplish it, the franchise 
general, but by no means universal. We have no 
notion of delegating a responsibility really the 
most important that can devolve upon a citizen 
to the habitual drunkard, the gambler, the bully, 
the seducer, the knave, or even to the obtuse, im- 
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practicable, and unmitigated blockhead. Wo 
would rend it from the scoundrels in high places 
as readily as we would withhold it from the in- 
corrigible vagabond who preys upon society—the 
wretch who smashes his wife by way of pastime 
—the tramp who roams the country to rob his 
fellows—and the unprincipled quack who would 
pison them for a shilling and three-halfpence. 
The enfranchisement of these gentry would tend 
only to fill the House of Commons with knaves 
and incapables, and we verily believe would ope- 
rate decisively in checking that popular progress 
the advance of which is the most encouraging 
sign of the time. Like our author, we would 
abolish the property qualification, but only to 
establish another—a qualification of character and 
intellect. We would have the ion of the 
franchise an honourable distinction, which any 
man of sound moral character and average mental 
culture might easily obtain, but from which the 
rascally pests who disgrace, demoralise, and 
plunder mankind should be irrevocably shut out. 
Moreover, we would have it an educational dis- 
tinction as well—to some small extent—because 
a man who in our day cannot read a newspaper, 
or sign his name, is voluntarily ignorant and 
ought not to expect to influence the national 
councils. This may be regarded as impossible 
and simply utopian—but it is really a question 
whether the machinery does not already exist, 
which were the fiat sent forth, would reduce it to 
an actual fact in the space of a single recess. But 
we have wandered from our text. 

Speaking of the Reform Bill of 1832, Mr. Fox 
says—and his observations here are worth remem- 
bering :-— 

Those who glory in the present mode of contesting 
elections seem to exult in the idea that alteration is im- 
possible ; that the franchise only regulates the price and 
does not affect the principle; in support of which they 
triumphantly quote the reform bill of 1832, as having 
only increased the evil it was to have suppressed. But 
that reform bill, though an alteration of the franchise, 
was not a proper adjustment of it, its framer having 
clung tenaciously to a false principle—political favourit- 
ism. It conferred privileges without reference to claims. 
Abandoning the dictates of justice, it threw the tremen. 
dous responsibilities of limited authority upon the shifting 
basis of accident, and madly transferred the principle of 
accountability to “ stocks and stones.” How was it to be 
expected that such a scheme would operate? Why, that 
the state having made one part of the community free 
and the other slaves, the emancipated section would hold 
themselves irresponsible to those who, so far from being 
bound by connecting links, were not men at all, according 
to act of parliament; and so the common slang runs, 
when parties are being canvassed for their votes, “ I have 
a right to do what I like with my vote;” and when there 
is no appearance of a third man, “we ain't going to be 
done out of our rights and privileges. We will have 
another man ;” which simply means that the reform bill 
only divided the B named of the nation among a greater 
number of political criminals ;—only taxed the ingenuity 
of committees in buying more economically, and, instead 
of curing the disease, extended the disorder. 


This is the old ment, and it is one of the 
strongest we know of, for the extension of the 
a put in a rather novel and striking 
‘cht. | 

In conclusion, Mr, Fox discusses the subject of 
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education in reference to its effects upon political 
purity ; and he shows what, alas! is true enough, 
that numbcrless instances are not wanting where 
the best educated have been the most corrupt. 
Without undervaluing the advantages of education, 
he expresses his opinion that there is, at the pre- 
sent day, sufficient knowledge among the working 
classes to accomplish the political purity. of 
electors ; and he calls upon them to do their dwn 
work. 

You have waited long enough for others to do it for 
you, and you may wait longer still ; therefore, set about 
— own work ; if you want it done well, do it yourselves. 

egin by meeting together to discuss questions of govern- 
ment, by supporting the press, that is, the pure and 
honest portion of it; and whilst you are careful to pre- 
serve your political conduct from any taint of exclusive 
dealing, never fail to let your power be felt when organ- 
ised tyrants are striving to run honest tradesmen 
aground. Your abilities, rightly guided, in the 
various directions they may be employed, may be more 
than equal to the whole force of the corrupt influences 
that now keep the nation in a most abject state of ser- 
vility. 

We hope that Mr. Fox does not hope too much 
of the working men of England. Let us recom- 
mend them to procure his book; it is published 
by the Maidstone Reform Association, at a mode- 
rate price, and is full of that kind of political in- 
formation which all candidates for the suffrage 
ought to have at their fingers’ end. It is further 
written in a manly style and in a spirit highly 
creditable to its author. 


The True Scriptural Sabbath vindicated and enforced; 
and the Anti-Scriptural Character of what is called 
“ The Christian Sabbath,” exposed, &c., de. By 
R. Hamitton, M.D., F.R.S.E. Edinburgh: Suther- 
land and Knox. London: Simpkin, Marshall, and 
Co, 1854. 
Tuts little work, which we have not the slightest 
doubt is the result of serious and honest convic- 
tion, presents matter for consideration of a rather 
curious and suggestive, and to most minds of a 
novel character. The author boldly, and we are 
bound to believe, conscientiously, abjures all the 
popular religious notions of the last two hundred 
years, at least on the subject of what is called the 
Christian Sabbath. The work professes to be a 
review of Professor Miller’s late pamphlet on the 
‘‘ Physiology of the Sabbath,” but as we have not 
had the advantage of seeing that, we are in no 
condition to judge of the critical strictures upon 
it, and shall, therefore, limit ourselves to a very 
brief notice of what most people would be inclined 
to call the peculiar doctrines of Mr. Hamilton to 
the expression of which he has been instigated by 
the publication of the Professor’s lectures. To 
come to the point at once, we may quote two 
propositions by the writer, setting forth the chief 
peculiarity of his views. The first is, that the 
keeping holy of the Sabbath day is not a duty to 
God "but verily a fearful sin and transgression of 
man; and the second is, that tt was the Jews 
alone, and not mankind generally, who were enjoined 
to keep a weekly Sabbath: and that now it is a sin 
and iniquity to do so. These propositions he secks 





to establish by the concurrent testimony of the 
greatest authorities of all times, who have written 
from the second century until now—from Ignatiys 
and Justin Martyr down to Archbishop Whately 
and Macaulay. We suspect that their united 
sanction will go but little way in unsettling the 
general religious feeling in regard to the matter. 
If it be asked what kind of sabbatism it is which 
constitutes the repose of the true Christian, we 
must reply that, according to our author, it is that 
rest of the believer spoken of by the apostle of the 
Gentiles—the rest caj3Barcopoc—which remaineth 
to the people of God. This, he teaches us, is par 
excellence, the believer’s, the Christian’s sabbath ; 
it consists in resting from one’s own works (the 
working out of one’s own redemption) in the 
complete work of Christ—and other sabbath there 
isnone. ‘This, it will be admitted, is taking high 
ground; and we are bound in fairness to remark 
that, singular as the author’s position appears, 
all things considered, he has entrenched himself 
round with reasons and arguments, scriptural and 
other, which we do not feel secure of overthrow- 
ing even had we time to tackle them. 

Another rather startling theory of Dr. Hamilton, 
though we do not see that it has much to do with 
the Sabbath—is his definition of man as a creature 
compounded of body, soul, and (only in some 
cases) spirit. Man, he says, was originally 
created a compound of body and soul—two great 
principles, and no more, and hence, in scripture 
he is frequently designated a soulical man— 
&vOpwroc Yvyexoc; but the soulical man sinned, 
and with all his offspring, became amenable to 
death everlasting—from this doom he could only 
escape by being born again—not in body, that is 
absurd and impossible—not in soul, that he holds 
to be equally absurd and impossible—but by the 
reception of the spirit from God which completes 
his. high character and destiny, making him body, 
soul, and spirit. He taunts Professor Miller with 
blundering in not perceiving this truth, but, as he 
admits that the vast majority of our divines have 
made the same mistake, we may withhold our 
compassion. Lest we have not made ourselves 
understood we will quote Dr. Hamilton’s own 
words on this body, soul, and spirit business. He 
says :— 


In the new birth—the re-generation, a change is 
effected in man, the soulical man, quite as great as was 
effected on man’s body by the addition of his soul. 
Every child of Adam is generated a soulical man; and 
every one who is RE-generated is made spiritual, has 4 
spirit bestowed upon him ; and now no longer is @ com- 
pound of two essences or principles only, but of three. 


We might take objection to the premises upon 
which this conclusion is supposed to be esta- 
blished, inasmuch as we do not see the truth of 
the author’s previous assertion, that ‘all the 
children of mother Eve, to the present day, 8 
soon as they see the light, exhibit that they are 
possessed of a body and soul.” To us the case 
appears just the contrary—months, and sometimes 
more than a year elapsing before any evidence of 
what we suppose we must call the soulical com- 
pound appearing in the babes that have come 
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under our notice. The case is different with | lady of rank, and the wedding comes off, after a 
little pigs, who uniformly commence the esta-| lapse, as we are informed, of ‘ some months.” 


blishment of their vested rights ere they are a But we must quote a portion 
minute old. We suspect that a close observation | see what sort of stuff this 


of this stune, just to 
poet with the high soul 


of facts would lead to the verification of the doc- | is made of, and what is the extent of our author’s 
trine of the new school of German religionists, | dramatic power. 


in whose general tenets, however, we must dis- 
claim any participation, but who contend that 
the soul of the individual is little else than his | 
mundane experience, so far, at least, as the ex- | 
istence of said soul is cognisable by another. We 
can commend Dr. Hamilton’s little book as a 
suggestive companion to those fond of following 
out thought ‘upon an old subject in a novel track 
—not that his ideas are altogether new to us, we 
retaining a distinct recollection of having encoun- 
tered the majority of them years ago, in an old 
volume, which kept us lingering for an hour at a 
book-stall. 





Edenor, a@ Dramatic Poem. And Miscellaneous 
Lyrics. By S.H.Brapsury. London : Simpkin, 
Marshall and Co. Nottingham: W. F. Gibson. 
1854. 

EpEwnor is 2 poem—if it is to be so called—which, 

had it appeared twenty years ago, might, perhaps, 

have taken temporary rank as a remarkable and 
not unpromising production. Appearing now, it 
bears upon its front the broad and unmistakable 
impress of a close and servile imitation, not too 
successful, of the author of ‘‘ Festus” and his 
followers. In a note in the dedication page, the 


writer takes occasion to furnish us with a list of |: 


his honourable and distingnished friends and 
patrons, owing to whose encouragement, we pre- 
sume, he has published his volume. It is our 
honest opinion that they would have acted more 
wisely, and in a way far more conducive to his 
eventual prosperity, had they counselled him, not 
to burn, but to suppress it for seven years, at the 
end of which time his own good sense would have 
led him to select the portions which are really 
valuable, and to cast the bulk of the manuscript 
into the fire. We have known sacrifices of infi- 
nitely greater importance made by men as young 
as Mr. Bradbury, and can testify to the prudence 
of the step. Edenor is a dramatic poem, with 
hardly a single dramatic element. Yes, one scene 
is dramatic, and that we will quote presently. 
The story is as follows: Vinlon, the principal 
character, is a high-souled poet, in love with 
Edenor, who is a lady of rank. He pays hera 
rather gloomy kind of courtship, and excites the 
suspicion of her friends, who conceive that all is 
not as it should be. They are right. The high- 
souled poet has a wife, who has run away from 
him with another man, to whom she has borne a 
child. Stephen, one of Edenor’s friends, brings 
her back to confront the moody Vinlon in the 
presence of the lady he is courting. A scene 
takes place. Edenor faints, but is soon brought 
to. Husband and wife favour the company with 
a passionate quarrel. The high-souled poet gets 
the best of it; the frail wife rushes out and kills 
herself and child with a dagger. By this obliging 





act, she leaves her husband free to marry the: 


Vinlon. 
She had fied with a young prince of beauteous mien, 
Tall and bright-eyed, with dazzling, glorious looks. 
A few years lapsed away, then she returned 
With full proof of her guilt, yon slumbering babe. 
Emilia (the wife). 
Oh, heartless monster! thou or I shall perish. 
Vinlon. 
Thy heartis stained with foulest crimes ; thy soul 
Is like a coiled-up serpent, charged with death. 
Emili 


ia. 
Thou wert unworthy of my heart and hand. 
Vinton. 
Heart! softly thou utterest the word! 
Cythna. 
Alas! 
This interview is fearful and most strange. 
Vinlon. 
When she had left me heavy and distressed, 
I thought her love was never great for me ; 
So I became forgetful of her charms, 
And made asolemnvow, &e. . . . . 
Forgiveness now I seek. 
I have not sinned from cold and sordid ends, 
But from the grandeur of an impulse felt, 
Leaping and beating sea-like in my heart, 
In dumb, unbroken swells. 
Amlon. 
I forgive thee, but the offender never. 
Emilia. 
I do not seek forgiveness; I will be 
Henceforth, the evil genius of his thoughts. 
Vinlon. 
Thou canst not plague me; I am dead to thee, 
And thou to me; go, hide thee from the earth! 
Emilia. 
I am thy wife, and thine for ever. 
Vinlon. 
No! 
Never! may my blood colder grow than ice, 
If e’er I own or look on thee again. 
Emilia. 
Heaven! What shall Ido? Oh! hear me speak. 
Vinlon. 
Thou hast distressed all present much too long. 
Emilia, 
My child! 
Vinlon, 
Must seek its father; thine is dead. 
Emilia. 
Then I must die, and leave the world unknown ! 
Vinlon. 
Thou'rt known almost too much, methinks. 
Emilia, 
Ah! faithless, 
Cold wretch ! thou hast a narrow, coward heart! 
And whither must I fly ?—to thee, O heaven! 


(A pause.) 
Vinlon. 


I cannot help or soothe a being so vile, 
For thou hast wrong’d me deeply. 
Emilia (sobbing). 
I cannot live! 
© God! wilt thou receive my infant's soul, 
Andmine? Alas! I have no hope! I'm mad! 
= frantically with her child.) 


How vile are souls oace cankered with sin! 
How it encrusts tne heart with leprous a 

(A shriek is heard, and Emilia and her child are disco- 
vered dead—each pierced through the heart with a 


dag ger.) 
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The reader will bear in mind that Vinlon, the 
magnanimous high soul who sins from the gran- 
deur of an impulse, and cannot pardon a being so 
vile, because she has wronged him, is the demi-god 
of the piece, whom we are called upon almost to 
adore. Thisis sad blundering, butit is in keeping 
with the dramatic t of the above scene, 
which we should find it difficult to parallel with 
anything equally feeble and puerile in the works 
of modern poetasters. 

We must do this young writer the justice, how- 
ever, of observing, that though his so-called drama 
abounds in faults and absurdities, it yet contains 
many fine passages; and though there is little 
evidence of just or profound thought, there is a 
richness of imagery, rather playful and ingenious 
than striking or grand; that it is often forced 
and elaborated instead of being spontaneous, is too 
painfully apparent—and a worse characteristic is 
its monotonous sameness, which palls upon the 
ear. The following passage, spoken by Vinlon 
privately to his lady-love, may serve for an aver- 
age specimen of Mr. Bradbury’s muse in her 
highest flights—it will illustrate the beauties and 
the defects of his style, the quality of his poetic 
fancies, and the occasional rugged metre of his 
verse. 

Vinlon. 

Fear not, sweet maid, 
Thy heart will smile ; but thou must proudly climb 
Thy rugged fears with high unconquered will. 
Thy luscious blood runs like a rosy sea 
Through thy pale blue veins—a soft sunset tide, 
Flushed with a rubied heat ; and thy pure skin 
Like a rich mass of lilies moonwashed o’er 
Shades the still bright streams; and thine eyes shine forth 
Like diamonds raining splendour, lightly set 
In soft and silken circles; and thy lips, 
Like palest rosebuds, nurse a wealth of words— 
A witching load of Love's rich vows—unsphere 
Thy soul, and pour out from its passion-depths 
Rich music-swells, as the glad nightingale 
l'rom trembling throat sends forth its gushing flood 
(f full poetic melody. There is peace 
When the great Day lies dead in Night's embrace. 
Shed thou no tears; be mighty as the sun, 
Facing with stern bright look the speechless earth. 


We add a specimen of Vinlon’s philosophy, 
which, shallow though it be, is about the pro- 
foundest thing in the book. 


There are who slumber their bright hours away 
In dullest dreams, in torpid moods of mind, 

And feast as though they had no other right 
Than to make earth a table for their feasts : 
Their hearts and fancies pleased with pageantries, 
And heavy brows like signs of coming storms, 
Making Nature dismal, and the summer flowers 
Seem evermore to shun their chilling gaze. 

There are but few who read with spirit eyes ; 

One half mankind lie sleeping in the night, 

As though the stars were dead—the moon a wreck,— 
And earth a frightful strand: they live on gold, 
Like a foul city's profligates on vice. 


The vices of phraseology in these passages are 
evidently due to the objectionable models which 
the writer has made hisstudy. He has neglected 
the ‘‘ well of English undefiled” for the sake of 
the new-fangled waterworks which the spasmodic 
poets have set up; and we counsel him by all 
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keep to the vocabulary of the dictionary for the 
pes ten years at least. Another objection we 
have to make is against Mr. Bradbury’s uncon- 
'scionable use of the stars. What the stars have 
| done that they should be lugged into every para- 
_graph that a spasmodic poet chooses to write, we 
‘cannot conceive. In page 11 we have the stars 
three times in six lines, and under the synonym 
of gems or orbs they intrude again once, twice, or 
thrice, according to circumstances or convenience 
in almost every page. They perform all sorts of 
tricks and manceuvres in our author’s hands, and 
seem to constitute his chief staple commodity. 
They are “hung gem-like round the brow of 
night’’—they twinkle “in still pale radiance” — 
they fall like ‘‘ a silent shower’’—they are “ set 
in sapphire depths”’—they are ‘‘ fronted by some 
bold planet’”’—they ‘‘ tread the heavens lightly” 
—they ‘‘draw nigh toGod’’—they ‘‘ bearheaven’s 
beauty on their orbs’”—they are ‘‘night’s flag” 
—they “break through the skies like brimming 
globes” (!) they are led by night ‘‘to view the 
woods’’—they are ‘ full bloomed’’—they “‘ break 
through the gentle night’—they stare ‘in 
myriad groups down on the earth’’—in short there 
is no end to what they are, and what they do, and 


with them till they become an intolerable nuisance, 
and he longs to see the last of them. Thus much 
for Edenor. 

Among the minor poems are many deserving 
such commendation as is involved in the epithets 
‘‘pretty” and ‘‘ interesting,” but we cannot find 
one which our readers would thank us for trans- 
ferring to our columns—in fact there are at least 
a hundred better than any which this volume 
offers to our choice lying in the condemned cell 
of our waste-basket, and which will never see the 
light until they furnish the means of illumination. 

In conclusion, our advice to Mr. Bradbury 
would be, to make the best use of his opportuni- 
ties for acquiring sound knowledge—to learn to 
think and habituate himself to thinking—to write 
occasionally and for his own improvement only— 
to adopt a higher and more correct standard of 
excellence than hé appears to have set before him 
—to eschew the morbid and maudlin drivel and 
sublime ‘‘bosh’’ which characterises the modern 
convulsive minstrels, and, we must say it, eclipses 
the real merits of his own ‘ Edenor’’—and to 
cultivate a modest and unpretending style of his 
own. He has an eye to see, a heart to feel, and 
fancy and imagination in which to clothe his 
thoughts. What he wants is experience, judg- 
ment, tact, and an improved taste; when he has 
acquired these he will view ‘Edenor’’ in the 
same light we do—and we shall hear of him 
again, and worthily spoken of. 


Poetical Works of Sir Thomas Wyatt. Edited by 
Rosert Betxt. London: J. W. Parker and Son. 
1854. 


Sm Tomas Wyatt, as our readers are well 
aware, was the favourite ambassador of Henry 





means to abandon his strange compounds, and 





VIII., to whose zealous and honest service the 





how they are done by, and the reader is plagued. 
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best part of his life was devoted. He was also: 
the friend and companion of Surrey, of whom he. 
was some dozen years the senior, and wheat | 
according to the testimony of Mr. Bell, which 
cannot be gainsaid, he preceded in the adoption 


of the iambic measure in English verse. Though | 


the improvement of our language owes more to_ 
Surrey than to Wyatt, it would appear that the 
latter led the way towards that amelioration 
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A Shilling Cookery for the People; embracing an 
entirely New System of Plain Cookery and_Do- 
mestic Economy. By <A. Soyer. London: 
Routledge. 1854. 


Havixe long ago provided for the gastronomic 
necessities of the aristocracy and gentry of the 
land, M. Soyer has at length turned his attention 
to the necessities of the humbler classes. It is 
quite true, as he intimates in this volume, that a 


which was effected by his successors. This honour | vast proportion of the food which the labouring 


his biographer claims for him, and without doubt | 
Let us recommend our | hard to get, is ignorantly or thoughtlessly wasted 


establishes the claim. 


classes of this country and of Ireland work so 


friends to procure and peruse this biography, by their untaught wives and housekeepers. The 


which introduces Wyatt to their notice. It is a 
capital essay, of sixty pages in length, exquisitely 
written—fully as striking and amusing as a bio- 
graphical lecture by Dawson, and infinitely more 
valuable as the vehicle of historical informa- 
tion of a recherghé cast. In it the man comes out 
by degrees till he stands before us like a stereoscopic 
figure, all but alive—and a glorioug fellow he is, 
worthy of all good men’s admiration and woman’s 
love.. We don’t know which most to praise—his 
integrity, his unrivalled practical sagacity, his 
indomitable and dogged perseverance, his brilliant 
wit and still more brilliant courage, or the splendid 
union of the two last named qualities so auda- 
ciously displayed in his defeat of the rascal 
Bonner at the trial for treason which that podgy 

little villain caused to be instituted against him. 
The scene of the trial as drawn by Mr. Bell is 
one of the richest things that ever was penned— 
and it is really marvellous to reflect that it owes 
nothing to fancy or exaggeration, being only a 
record of simple facts. The poems of Wyatt 
may find no great favour with the admirers of the 
modern school; they are disfigured here and 
there with strange conceits, the use of which has 
been long exploded—and are many of them 
written in a metre which sounds uncouth to 
modern ears: but some of them are distinguished 
by a vein of fine sense, and others, the satires 
especially, sparkle with wit whose playfulness 
never offends. 


A Book for the Sorrowful; or Divine Truth in its 
Relation to Human Suffering. By Epmunp Hey- 
woop. London: T. W. Grattan. 1854. 


Tae author of this work, when depressed by 
domestic calamity and bereavement, found conso- 
lation for himself in the considerations suggested 
by the promises of the gospel ; his object in pub- 
lishing his reflections is the praiseworthy one of 
directing others who may be in similar circum- 
stances to the same source of real and permanent 
satisfaction. His work, which consists of a series 


of short experimental essays, is well written, 
plainly and unpretendingly—and is fitted, we 
think, to promote the end in view. We wish 
the little volume the success it deserves. 


domestic management of the lower and even of 
the middle classes in this respect affords a spec- 
tacle the most absurd and destructive, and it is 
high time that a knowledge of better principles 
should become popular. The “ Shilling Cookery,” 
there is no risk in prophesying, is destined to 
diffuse this knowledge. It contains all that the 
thrifty housewife requires to know—and it sets 
her duty before her in so plain and unmistakable 
a manner that blundering is next to impossible. 
The publication of the book at a price which 
bears not the remotest proportion to its real value 
is a public benefaction, and, it cannot be doubted, 
will meet with general appreciation. 





Mormonism: reprinted from the Edinburgh Review 
(Travellers’ Library, No. 67). London: Longman 
and Co. 1854 


Tus reprint contains a spirited summary of the 
history of the Mormonites, and of “the book,” 
from the boyhood of their founder, Joseph Smith, 
down to the present day. As a narrative of the 
rise and progress of the greatest popular delusion 
of modern times it will be read with considerable 
interest, containing as it does a variety of the 
strangest details to which attention could be 
drawn. It offers to our contemplation a spectacle 
than which nothing more humiliating to the pride 
of human intellect can be conceived. It shows 
us the incarnation of the most palpable humbug 
and knavery taking rank as a prophet and seer, 
and finally succeeding in the establishment of a 
new nation and a new religion, whose adherents 
flock from all parts of the earth to consolidate 
themselves in the solitudes of the far west. It 
gives us an insight into their social and domestic 
institutions—their consummate policy and their 
beastly immorality—and it leaves us blushing for 
our species, and marvelling uneasily what the end 
will be. 


Sermons on the First Epistle of Peter. By H. F. 
Koxntsrucce, DD. Translated from the German. 
London: Partridge and Oakey. 1854. 


Tere is nothing more remarkable in these ser- 
mons than the pleasant contrast they offer to the 
heaviness of style which too frequently charac- 
terises the productions of our English divines. 
They are marked by a sound practical kind of 
thinking and out-speaking v unlike what 
obtains in our own pulpits, though written 








with all due seriousness and sincerity, exhibit a 
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sprightliness of manner which is at once more 
pleasing and more impressive than the dogmatic 
tone to which most of our congregations are 
accustomed. The good pastor shrinks from nothing 
that may be useful to his flock, and does not 
hesitate in the plainest way to convey hints which 
he considers needful. Here is one—for a certain 
class of pious ladies, which we quote for their 
benefit. 


It never came into the mind of holy Sarah to withdraw 
herself, under the mark of sanctity, from her husband's 
society, or to make her affectionate duty the price of his 
forced compliance with her will, and subjection to her ca- 
prices, as, I grieve to say, is the manner of some wives, who 
yet make a parade of their godliness, spending their hours 
with the holy brethren, to the neglect of their husbands, 
because, forsooth, they are unconverted, or have not, as 
they say, the Spirit. 


Bravo! pastor Kohlbriigge—That is truc here as 
well as in Germany. We can warmly commend 
thesc discourses as excellent Sunday reading. 
The translation has been very skilfully done. 


The Sensibility of Separate Souls considered. By 
CateB Wess. London: Houlston and Stoneman. 
1854. 

Tuis work exhibits some close reasoning upon 

a subject for which we confess to no great par- 

tiality. We are content to leave the matter of 

which it treats in the mysterious uncertainty with 
which it is at present, and, so long as time shall 
last, always will be surrounded. To our think- 
ing, the discussion of it seems to involve a low 
idea of Him in whose hands are the issues of all 
things, and of that among the rest. Why should 
we endeavour to prove the sensibility of separate 
souls (souls separated from the body), when, for 
all we know to the contrary, the interval between 
death and the final judgment may be to the con- 
sciousness of the dead brief as a flash of lght- 
ning? ‘There is really no necessity for coming to 
any conclusion about it. But we have no inten- 
tion of decrying the production of Mr. Webb, 
which is well thought out and well written, and 
which we can, therefore, commend to such of our 
readers as are disposed to inquire into the subject. 

We object, however, to the insinuation with 

which he sets out, when he says, that the absence 


of a bias towards his way of thinking, “implies a | P 


deficiency in that habit of devotion to the Spirit 
which every Christian should cultivate.” An 
assertion which is about as polite and charitable 
as it is logical. 


Ebenezer Elliott. A Sketch, with Copious Extracts 
Srom his Descriptive Poems. By J. W. Kiya. 
Shetlield; S. Harrison. 1854. 


Tue author of this brochure, dissatisfied with the 
existing biographical records of the Corn Law 
Rhymer, furnishes his contribution towards the 
life of Elliott, which has yet to be written. He 
nourishes an exalted and a just idea of the man 
and of his works ; and he would have both appre- 
ciated as they. deserve by his fellow-countrymen 
and the world. He gives us the substance of his 





personal history, and he culls with exceilent taste 

many of the finest passages of his poems ; passages 

which entitle Elliott to rank with the master. 
spirits of his day. 

History of Scotland, from the Earliest Period to the 
Present Time. Edited .-by Henry Wuirte. For 
the use of Schools. Edinburgh: Oliver and Boyd. 
London: Simpkin, Marshall and Co. 1854. ~ 


A votumE of history for the use of schools should 
be neither bulky in size nor heavy in style. 
To interest the young—and without interesti 
them it will do them little service—it should dea] 
much with facts and little with reflections; and, 
where possible, it should present a series of pic- 
tures to the eyeof the mind. This work demands 
our praise, because it fulfils these conditions to a 
large extent. It has been compiled from the best 
authorities, and is the result of strictly impartial 
inquiry, so far, at least, as from a cursory reading, 
we are able to judge. In his preface, the writer 
says, 

The department of Scottish history especially demands 
that the improved views of the latest writers should be 
imparted to the pupil from the very beginning of his his- 
torical studies. A great portion of that early history, in 
which our fathers believed has been rejected as fabn- 
lous. To the succeeding but still remote ages a stricter 
method of investigation has been applied, and the evidence 
derived from authentic sources has been substituted for 
vague tradition. In later times, a calm and rigid inves- 
tigation of the truth has taken the place of prejudice and 
passion. While the earlier writers of history seemed to 
think that they were bound to make that of their country 
coincide with their own preconceived notions, the later 
and more enlightened principle is an adherence to truth 
above all things. As history has been called philosophy 
teaching by example, the example must be truly stated 
otherwise it may teach what is false. 

Under such convictions the. editor has proceeded 
with the prosecution of his task, and has pro- 
duced an excellent compendium of Scottish his- 
tory worthy of a place on the shelves of every 


school library. 


The Theory and Practice of Landscape Painting in 
Water Colours. Illustrated by coloured diagrams 
and numerous woodcuts. By Groner Barnarp. 
London: Wm. 8. Orr and Co. 1854. 


Mr. Barnarp has been many years before the 
ublic as a teacher of landscape-drawing, and 
some of his lithographed views are among the 
best things of the kind we have. From the first 
he seems to have followed pretty close in the 
wake of J. D. Harding, from whom, judging from 
the close similarity of his touch, it is probable 
that he formed his style. That he perfectly un- 
derstands the principles of his art is evident from 
the clear and comprehensive mapner in which in 
this work he lays down rules for the student— 
and from the really first-class illustrations with 
which they are accompanied. The lately-invented 
chromatic process is capable of great things; by 
it water-colour drawings may be reproduced 
almost perfect fac-simile to any amount, and 20 
better application of it could be devised than to 
make it the instrument of teaching the art. 

illustrations of this work will be worth more 
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Either it means this, or it means that 


use as vehicles of instruction. Seven years ago | Mr. Molyneux, having by some means or other got 
the single-plate, ‘‘ Beeches, Sclbourne, Hants,’’ | hold of an idea, was so elated with the novelty of 
would have sold readily for double the price of | the capture, that he must needs serve it up red 


the part in which it appears. 


The Butterflies of Great Britain; with their Trans- 
formations. By J.O. Westrwoop, F.L.S. London: 
W.5S. Orrand Co. 1854. 


Tuts handsome and cheap work will be a rare 
treat to the naturalist; its beautiful and gorge- 
ously coloured engravings, which are strikingly 
true to the life, will commend it to all lovers of 
the splendid and the picturesque; and its letter- 
press, descriptive of the structure and habits of 
the exquisite creatures to whose history it is 
devoted, will interest all lovers of nature. The 
rage for tlic ‘collection of papillons, for the mere 
purpose of empty show, has very much subsided 
within the last dozen years; let us hope that a 
taste for science is succeeding it, and that this 
charming serial may conduce to extend it. 





Gethsemane. Lectures delivered in the Lock Chapel 
in Lent, 1854. By the Rev. Cavern Motynevx, 
B.A. London: Partridge, Oakey, and Co. 1854. 


Tuese lectures, which appear to us te be 
written in a vein of ultra seriousness put on for 
the occasion, are characterised by a somewhat 
loose and rickety kind of theology, which it 
is likely that few of our divines would choose 
to endorse. ‘The author possesses, in perfec- 
tion, the art of making a very little thought go 
a very long way, and in consequence what little 
of sacred philosophy there is is too much diluted 
with common-place “ pious talk’? to be either 
very striking or very instructive to the intelligent 
reader. We shall quote a specimen of the lec- 
turer’s mode of thinking, or half-thinking, of 
which, were it worth while, some curious samples 
might be selected. Speaking of Adam’s tempta- 
tion by Satan, he says :— 


Fear was necessarily unknown to Adam; he had, 
before he sinned, never incurred, never witnessed, never 
known in any sense, or in any way, pain or punishment ; 
and consequently was, of necessity, a stranger to fear and 
apprehension. It was impossible, therefore, we believe, 
that Satan could, by dint of any suggested terror, or 
proposed suffering, have wrought upon Adam, or in- 
fluenced his conduct. There was in Adam no principle 
to which such an appeal could be made, no feeling on 
which it could possibly operate ; hence the temptation 
whereby he fell was purely attractive—That he should be 
as God, knowing good and evil. 


What does this mean? Does the reverend gentle- 
man mean to tell us that Satan knew the consti- 
tution of man better than did his Maker? that the 
Almighty in seeking to influence the conduct and 
secure the obedience of Adam by means of a 
“suggested terror’ —a ‘‘ pro punishment” 
when he warned him “in the day that thou 


eatest thereof thou shalt surely dic’ committed 
an egregious blunder, through ignorance of certain 
psychological facts with which the old serpent 


raw to his congregation without taking time to 
| detect either its logical absurdity, which would 
be apparent to a school-boy, or its mischievous 
and blasphemous tendency. ‘To one or other of 
these conclusions we are driven—and we accept 
the latter as the most charitable. We pass over 
other evidences of crude thinking, and some of 
vile grammar (as in page 15, where we are told 
that ‘‘ they whom he designs to behold him in the 
latter, he infallibly takes as his associates in the 
former’), to observe that in spite of its many faults 
there are excellent things to be found in this book, 
for most of which, however, the writer is indebted 
to his reading rather than to his reflection. To 
the hearers of sermons, and the bible students 
familiar with commentaries, they will appear trite 
as they are truthful—but they may do good, 
notwithstanding, and we hope they may. The 
vices of this writer’s mode of dealing with a sub- 
ject are a tedious and vexatious minuteness in 
matters which should be passed over, or but gene- 
rally referred to, and a pompous and puerile 
persistency with regard to minor things which, 
if not trifling, are too obvious to require such 
lengthy comment. 


Journal of Progress, in Moral, Social, Industrial, 
aud Political Economy; and Record of Statistics. 
London: George Bell. 15854. 


We have received a couple of numbers of this new 
journal, and inconsideration of the genialand manly 
tone of its articles we feel a pleasure in introducing 
it to the notice of our readers. Its one fault at 
present is its price, which is too high for those 
who would be most benefited by its perusal, but 
which, perhaps, we may be justified in supposing 
will be reduced one half when the larger circu- 
lation which it merits shall render such a step 
feasible. So far as we can at present judge, it 
appears to fulfil the promise of its title, treating 
of matters strictly connected with national pro- 
gress, and treating them too in a lofty, liberal, 
and impartial spirit. We may not agree pre- 
cisely with the tone of its politics—but we are 
thankful for the aid of a popular advocate with 
such solid pretensions to judgment and ability. 
We extract for the benefit of our nonconforming 
readers some paragraphs from an excellent 

on the Oxford University Bill, which will put 
them in possession of some particulars they will 
be glad to know. 


Dissenters will henceforth be freely admitted to edu 
cation in universities, and to the first degrees in arts and 
the faculties of medicine and law. It is probable, in- 
deed, that few students of this class will, for some time 
to come at least, desire to obtain a university education. 
This is to be regretted: but a small present, and, it may 
be, a large future benetit, has been secured; and at any 
rate, one. eninepnitinn De cease to be mogeatag as an 
insult and a wrong 1¢ great majority of her sty’s 
subjects in the mre, Bigs. ive whieh unhappily cone 
communion with the Church of England. Foreigners will 
henceforth be freely aduutted to the University of Oxford. 





and the minister of the Lock Chapel are perfectly 
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Mr. Heywood, who has been fortunate indeed in con- 
necting his name indissolubly with university reform, 
and this special contest for civil and religious liberty, 
had unwittingly so worded his clause for the admission 
of Dissenters, that citizens of the United States, those 
of our colonies when they shall have become independent 
states, and other foreigners, would have been excluded 
from the university: the Lords happily corrected this 
oversight; and now, the religious exclusion which 
affected the great majority of Americans being removed, 
I hope that not a few students from the upper classes of 
the Transatlantic commonwealth may be disposed to 
resort to the English universities, where even now may 
I do not anti- 
cipate that the admission of Dissenters will be attended 


be found one or two of their countrymen. 


with any practical inconvenience, still less with any 


injury, to the religious duties or religious instruction of 
As to chapel, many Dissenters 
will attend voluntarily ; and the necessity of reporting 
themselves at stated times can easily be substituted for 
attendance at chapel, in cases where conscientious 


the students generally. 


scruples command absence. Theological instruction in 


colleges is rarely given on controverted subjects, or in a 
polemical tone; and few Dissenters will be shocked by 
what is addressed even now to mixed audiences of 


Puseyites and Evangelicals. But objectors on conscien- 


tious grounds must, if conscience is to be respected fully, 
be allowed to keep away even from the most unsectarian 
As to the university examination in divinity, 


lectures. 
now required from all candidates for the first degree in 


arts, things may be kept much as they are now as 


regards the students generally; and permission can 
be accorded to Dissenters to offer some book or sub- 
ject in lieu of the Articles, some book or subject in 


lieu of the Greek Testament, some book or subject 


in lieu of the Evidences; the fact being recorded in 
the certificate of the examiners. It is said that at 
Cambridge Jews have passed excellent examinations 
in Paley; their replies being prefaced by the words, 
“the received answer to this question is.” I trust that 
Oxford will not degrade Christianity by forcing Dis- 
senting students to pass an examination in sacred sub- 
jects, which, if they submit to it all, some must pass 
much in the same frame of mind as all persons now pass 
an examination in mythology or ancient philosophy ; and 
that no attempt will be made to quibble away the deter- 
mination of Parliament by means of collegiate teaching 
of divinity or the public examinations. The one result 
or the other, namely, contempt of religion or contempt 
of Parliament, must follow from enforcing lectures or 
examinations on those who do not believe as the Church 
of England believes. It is to be hoped rather that the 
university, while it keeps the government and teaching 
of the great seminary of the Church of England in hands 
in which the Church can place confidence, will go beyond 
the legislature in liberality, and confer all its degrees, 
those in theology excepted, on Dissenters who may desire 
to obtain them. There is no more reason for keeping a 
Nonconformist from the degrees of M.A., D.C.L., and 
).M., than there is for keeping him from the degrees of 
B.A., B.C.L., and B.M. The test should be imposed only 
on regency, that is, on admission to convocation. 

But if Dissenters should unhappily be kept from the 
colleges by choice, orbe driven from them by ungenerous 
treatment, there still remains a resource, provided only 
that no violence is offered to their feelings at the public 
examinations. The bill provides for the foundation of 
private halls, from which students may proceed to 
degrees as they now do from colleges. In other words, 
it permits students to board with certain licensed masters, 
who are also to superintend their studies. These halls 
must, indeed, be placed under the care of a member of 
convocation, that is, of a member of the Church of Eng- 
land; but Dissenters of what are called the orthodox 
denominations would probably receive with gladness the 
instructions of an evangelical layman or clergyman. 
But if such instruction is to be enforced, and not left free 
even in those halls, the Nonconformists who may object 
to it will be as completely shut out from the university 
as if no bill in their favour had passed intoalaw. If 
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the plan of allowing students to graduate, though not 
connected with any college or hall, had not been umidly 
rejected, Dissenters would not only have escaped diff. 
culties of this kind altogether, but might even haye 
secured for their respective creeds teaching in which they 
had confidence. As matters stand, however, by far the 
yest course for them is to seek for admission into the 
colleges. I cannot believe that they will be treated un. 
fairly either by the university or the colleges ; the least 
liberal of the heads will soon find themselves obliged to 
act as liberally as those whose views are more generous, 





The following paragraph refers to measures of 
a different kind, by which the character of the 
teaching of the university has been improved. 


Something more has been done to raise the university 
asa seat of learning. The emoluments of the professors 
in Oxford have been hitherto insignificant, those of the 
professors of theology excepted, which are in some cases 
needlessly large; but the duties of all alike have been 
very light. Indeed the professorial system has never 
found a place in the English universities. Many of the 
chairs have been founded by individuals interested in 
some scientific pursuit, rather to create than to satisfy a 
demand for that pursuit. All that has been taught has 
for centuries been taught in the colleges; and the in- 
struction given thas necessarily been limited, both in 
kind and extent, to what one, two, three or four persons, 
according to the size of each society,—persons, in many 


The great benefits, which may be expected from a judi- 
cious combination of university and collegiate, of didactic 
and catechetical teaching, have never been realised in 
Oxford. Deficient as a place of education, Oxford has 
been more deficient still as a seat of learning. To it the 
universities of Germany are at once a terror and a 
reproach. This reproach will, I believe, soon cease ; and 
with’it the terrors of Professor Pusey and the party once 
so hostile to him, which he has gallantly defended against 
reform. Colleges, whose wealth has hitherto lain idle, 
and which, however improved, can never employ their 
resources advantageously within their own walls, will be 
obliged to devote a portion of their superfluous income 
to the public benefit. A professorship will, henceforth, 
I trust, offer sufficient attractions to retain within its 
walls the ablest men which Oxford produces; and 
Oxford will thus acquire a permanent element, very supe- 
rior to its present permanent element, the heads of 
houses, without which it can never become distinguished 
for learning. It will be the fault of the professors, now 
an integrant part of the academical legislature, if the 
studies of Oxford are not, by wise modifications of the 
examination statute, so directed as to call into play the 
professorial system. 

The writer of the article from which the above 
extracts are taken is of opinion that the Oxford 
University Act will, before long, produce results 
which will satisfy the desires of even sanguine 
reformers. We are, ourselves, hardly disposed to 
view it in so favourable a light, but we will hope 
that his prophecy is the true one. For the rea- 
sons which have induced him to feel thus confi- 
dent we must refer our readers to the paper itself 
which they will find in good company with others 
worthily occupying the columns of a Journal of 
Progress. 


Landscape Lyrics, and other Poems. By Witu1aM 
Anverson. New Edition. Edinburgh: J. Men- 
zies. 1854. 


THe principal portion of this work must be 
already favourably known to many of our readers, 





it having been already seven years before the pub- 


instances, of no great learning or talent, could dispense, 
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lic, although in a more expensive form. Mr. 
Anderson is a man of close and keen observation 
in whom the appreciation of the picturesque and 
the sense and sentiment of the poetic are a passion. 
He writes at times exceedingly well, and at times 
also, with as exceeding carelessness and negli- 
gence, a fact which is to be deplored, as it will 
shut him out from the sanction of a class of 
readers whose applause is best worth having. 
The Landscape Lyrics form but a comparatively 
small portion of the bulk of this volume, but they 
are beyond all question the most thoughtful and 
the most finished of his productions, and to them 
chiefly we shall turn our attention. They may 
be regarded as a series of pictures, conceived in 
the true spirit of a nature-loving artist, and 
painted with remarkable fidelity and minuteness. 
We must quote one or twoof them. Here is one 
of the aspects of 


AUTUMN. 


Now Autumn's mantle brown 
Falls on the woods and fields, the leaves are sere, 
And like sad offerings of the rifled year, 

They drop in clusters down : 


The land is lone and bare; 
The grateful trees themselves of leaves divest 
To form a covering for earth’s naked breast, 
With reverential care ; 


The distance gray, becomes 
Like a thin leaf of silver, long drawn out ;— 
But hark, the cheerful tabor, and the shout! 
The sound of merry drums! 


Now sportive harvest-home 

By vintagers and villagers is held, 

And heart-bright wine, and strong-lipped ale are welled, 
Like water at the foam : 


And labourers rejoice, 
That fruits of field and orchard all are housed ; 
And the glad song of thankfulness is roused 

From every manly voice ! 

The high ancestral hall,— 
Where health delights to dwell, and generous mirth 
Holds, when the corn is gathered from the earth, 

A grateful festival, 


Adorns the waning scene. 
Here may be heard, when in a musing mood, 
The cawing of the old rooks in the wood, 
That flanks it like a screen. 


Lo! o’er the changing sward 

Sweep now the huntsmen in the rapid chase, 

The deep-toned yell of hounds, mouthing the trace 
Of the fleet deer, is heard. 


In lone and hoary wood, 
Where the wild cherry and the yellow elm 
Commingled with the oak, the soul o’erwhelm 
With visions many hued; 


There comes a solemn tone, 
Like what is felt in passing down the while 
Some old cathedral’s venerable aisle,— 

A feeling of its own! 


But now, at close of day, 

When the damp vapoury veil of eve is gone, 

Of gathering winds, the mournful dirge-like moan, 
Sounds wildly far away. 
For winter casts its shade 

Before it, and the year begins to feel 


Its chilling influences on it steal 
Like touches of the dead. 


There is much truth in the above delineation; 
the following is hardly inferior :— 





SUNSET. 
Light on the landscape shines 
Awhile, ere vanishing, as loth to leave ;— 


Upon the mead, the wearied ox at eve 
Familiarly reclines. 


The hills with light are dyed, 
And pointing spires peer o'er the distant trees, 
As one tall vessels in the horizon sees, 
Careering in their pride! 
Each meek flower, white and red, 
That tufts the meadows, in fresh odours sleeps, 
Ere the departing day from off the steeps 
Lifts his resplendent head. 


Slowly the darkness creeps 
Up the lone hill-sides, shadow-like, by sighs 
Of evening lullabyed, as on man’s eyes 
Steals slumber ere he sleeps! 


Thus on the mountain oak, 
And on the hoary castle's ruined walls, 
The rotting ivy, clinging as it falls, 
Seems their past strength to mock. 
Each mountain range that towers 
In desert grandeur o'er the darkening scene, 
Looks like a spirit standing now between 
Another world and ours. 


The forte of Mr. Anderson is description. When 
he would give expression to the reflections sug- 
gested to his mind by the beauty or grandeur of 
nature, he is oftener feeble and common-place 
than he is either profound, natural, or original. 
It is to be regretted too that some sad gram- 
matical lapses have been suffered to pass even in 
a second edition of his poems. Thus in page 
20 we have, “‘ But I did never I see . . . . One 
half so fair as thee ;’”’ and in page 33, “‘ But sweeter 
than them all... . are the untutored lays,” 
&c., and in page 56, ‘‘ They kneel before .... 
He who this universe of mountains hurled toge- 
ther,’ &c. Blunders of this sort occur frequently, 
painfully convincing us that the man who has 
read nature so correctly and lovingly has read 
Lindley Murray to little purpose, ifat all. They 
are unpardonable in an author of such lines as we 
have above quoted, and ought to have been cor- 
rected long ago. The miscellaneous poems in 
this collection are of a description to which we 
can award but small praise, and some of them 
call loudly for rebuke. What, for instance, could 
induce Mr. Anderson to print such discordant 
rubbish as the following :— 


A small wave of the sea 
When the vast ocean waits 
The coming of the storm, 
That slightly agitates 
Its surface passing,—as 
When of danger near 
First made aware, the roused 
Lion, though not in fear 
Looks up, the watchfire then 
Kindling in his eye, 
His mane scarcely as yet 
Moved, nor erected high 
His head, but his proud glance 
Circling keen, rapid, stern,— 
There poetry is seen 
By one that can discern, 


It would require an extraordinary degree of 


discernment to see anything but the most wretched 
nonsense in such hobbling stuff as this. By way 
of contrast to verse of this sort some of the songs 
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may be referred to as excellent, especially those 
written in the Scottish vernacular. We recom- 
mend Mr. Anderson, should a third edition of his 
lyrics be called for, to do justice to himself by a 
careful revision of his syntax, and by as carefully 
excluding from his book those hasty and careless 
compositions whose presence detracts from the 
value of those which are really good. 


NOVELS AND ROMANCES. 


Tue works of fiction which have come into our 
hands this month are principally cheap reprints of 
standard or well-known works which demand no 
critical notice. Among them are five republica- 
tions by the spirited proprietors of the Parlour 
Library, which continues to supply the best 
works of fiction at the lowest remunerating price. 
They are Mark's Reef, by J. Fenimore Cooper ; 


The Sea Lions, or the Lost Sealers, by the same} 


author; Sybil Lennard, by Mrs. Grey; Attila, a 
Romance of the Danube, by G. P. R. James; and 
The Dark Lady of Doona, by W. H. Maxwell. 
These are all works which, if they are not of the 
very first class, are of a class bordering closely 


upon it; they have all received the eclat of public | 


favour, and when they first appealed to the suf- 
frages of that public it is probable that cach and 
all of them were sold at something like twenty 
times the amount at which they are now offered 
to the reading world. The cheapness of litera- 
ture has become the great literary fact of our 
day; it is fast becoming general; the cost of a 
library is already not one third of what it was in 
the days of our boyhood—the truth is, books are 
beginning to be regarded as one of the necessaries 
of life, and to be produced, like all other neces- 
saries, at the minimum of cost and profit. Among 
the publications which led the way to this desirable 
reform the Parlour Library stands one of the fore- 
most, and we trust and believe it has been one of 
the most successful; it has kept faith with us 











honourably, and notwithstanding the appearance 
of numberless rivals in the market, yet holds its 
own, and continues to send forth works of a high 
character, at a price which a few years back 
would have been ungrudgingly paid for a single 
perusal. In acknowledging our obligations to 
the spirited publisher we must do him the justice 
to remark that the whole series does not comprise 
a single worthless volume, but all together furnis 
evidence that sound discrimination has been exer- 
cised in their selection. We hope to see it 
indefinitely continued. 

Modern Flirtations, by Catherine Sinclair (Clarke, 
Beeton and Co.) is a title which does not seem 
quite suitable for a work written with the avowed 
purpose of representing in natural colours the 
conduct and feelings of persons elevated and 
ennobled by the influence of Christianity. But 
the authoress writes in a lively and forcible strain, 
and being remarkably well qualified for the pro- 
duction of natural and sprightly dialogues—and 
not a bad adept at the construction of a plot—we 
find her book extremely agreeable reading, n0t 
wanting in an unpretending cast of humour, an! 
abounding in characteristic .touches of nature 
which show her to have been a vigilant observer 
of men and manners. 


BOOKS RECEIVED—NOTICES DEFERRED. 
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Tweedie. 1854. 

A Contribution to the Science of Society. London: 
Kenny, Finch, and Co. 1854. 
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Brief Memoir. London: Tweedie. 1854. 
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mund Taunton. Birmingham: Everett and Co. 

The Pledge and its Redemption. By Charles Bird. 
Exeter: Balfe. 1854. 

The Northern Tribune. No.9. Newcastle-on-Tyne: 
J. Barlow. 

Gazette of the Association for the Repeal of the Taxes 
on Knowledge. 








LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANIES. 


Eagle I::surance Company.—The annual general meet- |! £64,257 0s. 6d. The annual average of the one during 
ing of the proprietors of 10 or more shares of the capital of | the last five years is £6,951 7s. 6d., and of the other 
the company was held on Friday, August 11, at Radley’s | £76,336 Os. 2d. 


Hotel, New Bridge-street, Blackfriars, to receive the | 


“The expenses of management are £5,820 1s. 1d. 


report of the directors as to the progress of the company | and are less than those of the preceding year by upwards 


during the year ending the 30th of June last, to elect | 
two auditors, &e. Robert Alexander Gray, Esq., filled | 


the chair. 


of £280. 
“The gross receipts of the year are £130,005 14s. 7d. 
and the total payments £111,718 18s. 4d. There 1s, 


The actuary having read the advertisement convening | therefore, a surplus, after satisfying all demands, and 
the meeting, proceeded to read the 47th annual report of | making provision for every claim ascertained at the date 


the directors to the proprietors :— 

The account of the year’s transactions received from 
the auditors, which was of avery satisfactory character, 
having been real—the actuary proceeded as follows :— 
“It will be seen by this report that the premiums 
on assurances eifected during the year amounted to 
£9,505 lls. 6d., and the claims on decease of lives 
assured to £79,342 l4s. 7d. Last year the former 
amounted to £5,317 3s, OSd., and the latter to 





of the account, of £18,287 1s. 3d. (The annual average 
_of these several items since the valuation and division of 


surplus in 1452, is—new premiums, £8,956; claims, 
£70,800; expenses, £5,961 ; surplus, £31,730.) At the 
last meeting the balance of the surplus fund was stated 
to be £195,211 18s. 3d. This is now increased t 
£216,498 19s. 6d., which amount is subject, of course, 
to such changes as may be found to arise when a re-valu® 
tion of the company’s assets and liabilities shall be 


a 1 ip_ ae A ae 6A 
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“The interest received during the year amounts to 
£29,884 93. 2d., and since the net realised assets of the 
company, productive and unproductive, were at the 
commencement of it £731,882 Us. 8d., these latter have 
yielded on the average upwards of 4 per cent., exclusive 
of the increase in the value of the company's rever- 
sionary property, to be determined at the next valuation. 
At the present time the assets are invested as follows :— 


PER ANNUM. 
£ s. d. £ s. 








181,991 6 4 in life interests, producing 10,122 11 1 
421,812 13 6 in mortgages is 17,088 1 1 
71,178 16 6 in reversions - 2,847 4 0 
61,954 10 11 in Government securities 1,887 0 9 
11,907 7 11 unproductive. 

£748,844 15 2 £31,944 16 11 


“ The whole producing on the average somewhat more 
than 4} per cent.” 

The chairman moved that the report be received and 
adopted. Mr. Barnard seconded the motion, which was 
carried unanimously. The meeting then proceeded to 
the election of two auditors; after which the chairman 
stated that the usual dividend would become payable on 
the 2nd of October, and the meeting separated. 


British Empire Mutual Fire Assurance Company.—At 
the annual meeting of this society, held at 37, New 
Bridge Street ; James Low, Esq., in the chair— 

The secretary, Mr. Francis Clowes, read the following 

REPORT. 

“The directors have much pleasure in laying their 
sixth annual report before the members ; first, because 
they have to announce an increase of receipts approach- 
ing twice the increase of any preceding year; secondly, 
because they have to propose another triennial return to 
the members. 

“Tt is needless to enlarge again upon the excellence 
of the mutual principle, which this company was the 
first to adopt in a national fire office. It is now fully 
understood to secure assurance at the lowest possible 
cost. ‘The growing appreciation of this great principle 
by the public is sufficiently shown by the steady increase 
of its insurances with this company—an increase whose 
testimony is so much the more satisfactory since it has 
been obtained by the ordinary exertions of the directors, 
members, and agents, unaided by unusual advertising 
and other expensive modes of seeking notoriety. 

“The entire premiums received during each of the 
two triennial periods now terminated have been, for 
the first, £4,051 7s. 2d.; for the second, £12,981 18s. 1d. 
For the year terminating the 30th of June, 1854, the 
total receipts were £10,718 15s. 3d., of which £5,596 5s. 6d, 
were premiums, and £5,122 9s. 9d. duty. 

“The result is that the receipts of the last three 
years have much more than trebled those of the first 
three years ; that the increase of the last year has more 
than equalled that of the second and third together, 
and not fallen much short of equalling the combined 
increase of the fourth and fifth years. 

“The number of new policies issued during the past 
year was 2,505, for £1,295,679. 

“Such a rate of increase in the receipts and busi- 
ness justifies the view adopted by the direetors in 1851, 
of making triennial returns from the commencement of 
the company, and spreading a portion of the formatory 
expenses over a number of years, thereby giving to the 
early insurers a share in the advantages of the mutual 
principle. ‘The directors, therefore propose for your 
adoption a return of the 12} percent. on their premiums 
to such of the policy-holders as had been insured with 
> Company for three years and upwards at midsummer, 
84. 

“At the next division of profits, in 1857, all who com- 
menced insurance with the company too late to participate 
this year, will have a return on the whole amount of 
premiums paid by them up to midsummer, 1557. 

“One of your auditors, Mr. Robert Latter, who has 
long enjoyed the confidence of the company, as well as 
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the esteem of all who knew him, has left this countey 
permanently for New Zealand, and his place has there- 
fore to be filled up. Your other auditor, Mr. J. W. 
Pewtress, retires by rotation, but is. eligible for 
re-election. 

“Four of the directors, Messrs. Jas. Low, Thos. 
Miers, Thos. Olney, and J. Wilmshurst, retire also by 
rotation, but are eligible for re-election. 

“The losses during the year, all of which wera 
promptly and satisfactorily met, amounted to £2,901 
18s. 6d. 

“ On reviewing the past progress of the company and 
the year just concluded, the directors can therefore 
appeal with confidence to their numerous members anil 
agents to exert themselves to the utmost in obtaining 
business for the society. The affairs of the company 
are conducted with the strictest regard to economy; its 
business is rapidly increasing; all claims have been met 
without delay; and this very year exemplifies, even at 
this early stage, the advantage of its great distinguishing 
principle. With such facts to state, if each insurer 
would endeavour to bring the company another, he could 
hardly fail to succeed, and the result would be a doubled 
business next year.” 

The chairman having addressed the meeting, the 
adoption of the report and cash accounts was put and 
unanimously to. 

The following directors, who retire by rotation, were 
then re-elected; Messrs. James Low, ‘thomas Miers, 
Thomas Olney, J. Wilmshurst. 

Mr. James Blackett suggested that, in addition to the 
statement in the report, a specific resolution should be 
moved— 

“ That this meeting cordially agrees with the recom- 
mendation of the directors that 124 per cent. on their 
premiums be returned to the insurers.” 

This resolution having been seconded by Mr. 5%. 
Doxsey, was unanimously carried. 

Mr. J. W. Pewtress and Mr. Isaae Doxsey were elected 
Auditors for the ensuing year. 

Several motions having been made and adopted, the 
proceedings terminated. 


Athenzum Life Assurance Society.—'The following are 
extracts from the annual report, read at the geneval 
meeting of shareholders of this society, held at the office, 
30, Sackville-street, London, on Saturday, the 19th of 
August, 1854 :— 

“ During the year ending the 30th June last, 528 pro- 
posals have been made to the directors, of which 455 
have been completed for the amount of £153,288, making 
an average on each of £352, the premiums yielding 
£5,033 11s. 10d. per annum. 

“The steady aim of the directors has been to open 
new channels of business, and to lay the foundations of 
profitable agencies in regions where extreme competition 
is not so likely to be encountered; and they are happy 
to announce that satisfactory arrangements have recently 
been made in India, Belgium, Holland, and the United 
States. 

“ For India, an agency has been opened in Caleutta, 
by a gentleman of great experience, formerly connected 
with the medical profession, but now an active partner 
with a large commercial house, having correspondents in 
all the chief cities of the Indianempire. As a specimen 
of what may be effected in this region, it may be stated 
that a London office which has established an agency in 
India only about three years, already derives from it aa 
income of above £20,000 a-year. 

“In Belgium, an agency of a most complete kind has 
been formed, embracing every city and place of business 
in that compact country. A contract has been entered 
into with an important native Fire Assurance Company, 
the second in the kingdom, and occupying there the same 
situation that the Phenix Fire Assurance Company docs 
here. 

“Inthe kingdom of Holland, or to speak more ex- 
actly, in the kingdom of the Netherlands, an arrange- 
ment is just concluded with the chief agent of Lloyd's, at 
Amsterdam ; and the interests of the society will be as 
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of the Atheneum Life Assurance Society. 


“The agency already so successfully established in | 


Hamburgh, is being judiciously extended in the neigh- 


bouring kingdoms and states, and agencies are in the | 
course of formation in Hanover, Mecklenburgh, Wur- | 


temburg, and Brunswick. 

“In the United States and the Canadas, the society 
will be enabled to extend its operations beneficially by 

an engagement, perfected by a gentleman of great expe- 
rience in life assurance business. 

“In establishing agencies such as these, and widening 
the ground for the operations of the society, the directors 
consider they have consulted its best interets. 

“Whilst, however, they have aimed at expensive 
results, they have exerted a strict financial economy, 
and have been careful to expend in the foundation of the 
society no more than is necessary to produce permanent 
returns and adequate profits. 

“The directors refer with peculiar satisfaction to the 
policy claims hitherto made on the society. The Life 
losses of the society have been far below the mathema- 
tical average, and so small in amount that the lapsed 
premiums compensate them, leaving the current pre- 
miums untouched, which, after meeting every contin- 
gency, will pay a dividend of 6 per cent., and even more. 

“The directors think they are warranted, under all 
these circumstances, in heartily congratulating the share- 
holders on the position and progress of the society. 
Notwithstanding the adverse state of public affairs, the 
business of the society has greatly increased and is 
steadily progressing. 

“The following directors retire by rotation :—Alex- 
ander B. Richmond, Esq., William Howard, Esq., Joseph 
J. Reed, Esq., who are eligible for re-election, and offer 
themselves accordingly. 

“ The shareholders’ auditors, James Andrew Durham, 
Esq., Charles Mitchell, Esq., retire according to the deed 
of settlement, but being eligible for re-election, offer 
themselves accordingly. 

“Tn conclusion, the directors trust that the share- 
holders and policy-holders will lend their earnest and 
powerful aid to carry on the society to the commanding 
and prosperous position it has every prospect of attain- 
ing. “ J. BarTLETT, Chairman.” 


Railway Passengers’ Assurance Company.—The fol- 
lowing are extracts from the tenth half-yearly report of 
this company, which was read at the meeting held at the 
offices, 3, Old Broad Street. Sir J. Dean Paul, Bart., in 
the chair. 

“The amount received for premiums during the half- 
year ending 320th June last, is £4,119 10s. 4d., and with 
the balance from last half-year, and the interest on invest- 
ments completes the sum of £7,527 17s. 4d., to the 
credit of revenue account. The disbursements, including 
the sum of £1,802 lls. for compensation, and £150 
in replacement of preliminary expenses, amount to 
£4,769 12s. 5d., leaving a balance invested in hand and 
due from agents of £3,733 8s.4d., from which the directors 
recommend the payment of imterest on the paid-up 
capital for the half-year, at the rate of 4 per cent. per 
annum, free of income-tax, reserving the surplus after 
the payment of the usual charges for government duty, 
&c., due, but not then paid, to meet any claims that may 
arise on current policies. 
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efficiently and completely carried out in Holland, ‘as | results as to the number of tickets issued, in comparison 
they have been in Belgium, and every place of import-| with the same period in the two previous years. 
ance there will shortly have an efficient representative | 





| 


Double Journey 
Tickets. 


Single Journey 
Tickets. 


Ist Qnd | 3rd jj Ist ; 2nd | 3rd 
| Class |Class.|Class ||Class. Class. Class. 


* ’ 


822| 1,413 | 4,828 








Periodical] 
Tickets 











1852 17,830 |41,068 59,256 2.398 
1853 31,314 |56,201 71;317]| 4,029) 8,151| 5,800]! 3/936 
1854 26,979} 45,996 56,905|| 3,079) 7,724) 4,185 }| 3,455 














| 


POLICIES. 





ForTermal|For Lite, by onel| 4, For Fife, by 


| of Years. Payment. on Decreasing 
Scale. 





| 
} 
| 
\- 


1853... 60 58 289 


New 
1864. 34 26 Policies.. 167 387 
Renewals 230 




















“The directors regret that the foregoing statements 
do not show an increase in the company’s business com. 
pared with the corresponding period last year, although 
it will be perceived that a considerable increase over tlie 








previous year is stil] maintained. 
‘‘ Tt will be observed that the amount disbursed as 
compensation during the half-year—viz., £1,802 11s, 


although no claims on account of fatal accidents hay. 
occurred, three of the claims for personal injury were of 
so serious a nature, that two sums of £350, and one of 
£370 have been paid as compensation to the sufferers in 
these cases. A claim of £500 has been admitted, and will 
be paid in the current half-year to the widow of a mail 
guard, insured with the company, who met with an acci- 
dent on the North Eastern Railway, in May last, from 
which death ensued. 

“In consequence of several applications to extend the 
system of railway insurance to the continent, the direr- 
tors contemplate availing themselves of a favourable 
opportunity of introducing the system into France, ly 
employing the aid of a society recently formed in 
Paris, for promoting an interchange of traffic to the 
Crystal Palace at Sydenham, and the Paris Exhibition 
next year. Should this arrangement be carried into 
effect, the agency for France would accordingly be con- 
fided to the Société L’Internationale; and as a new and 
extensive field will thus be opened to the company’s 
operations, which, if successful, they could extend to 
Belgium hereafter, they trust by these means to see its 
utility greatly increased, and a consequent addition made 
to its annual resources. 

“ Your directors have much gratification in announcing 
that in June last the board of directors of the South 
Eastern Railway consented to the issue of the company’s 
tickets at their stations; and travellers who desire it may 
now effect insurance at every station of importance in tue 
United Kingdom, either for single journies or periods of 
time. ‘“* By order, 

“ Winiiam J. Vian, Secretary.” 

The report having been read, the meeting was ad- 
dressed by the chairman; and, after some observations 
by Mr. Wilson, votes of thanks were passed to tle 
directors, the auditors, and the chairman, and the mect- 





“ The accounts for the half-year present the following 





ing separated. 





OXFORD PRINTING PRESS, PADDINGTON, 


absorbs a large proportion of the income received, and: 
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